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Editorial. 


HE resolution offered by Mr. Taft and carried as 
the official declaration of the Unitarian body was 
preceded by the words: “It is our duty as a 
church to aid our Government in the movements 
necessary to win this war. It is the duty of our 

church to preach the righteousness of this war. Let our 
voice be heard in no uncertain tone. Let there be no 
doubt that the country’s cause and the world’s cause is 
our cause.” ‘The resolution was: “ Resolved that it is the 
opinion of this Unitarian General Conference that this 
war must be carried to a successful issue to stamp out 
militarism in the world, and that this General Conference 
approves the measures of President Wilson and Congress.”’ 
Mr. Taft showed that even in a republic there must be 
in time of war restrictions upon freedom of action, and he 
spoke particularly of the draft, food conservation, and 
restrictions of speech. 


* 


WHILE a matter is up for consideration, differences 
should have free expression. ‘That is what liberty means, 
and that is as much as it means. After decision is made, 
there is no room for fair difference. Mr. Bryan deserves 
the thanks and respect of his countrymen for making this 
point clear; and Life puts the case in a serviceable way 
when, in speaking of those who are doing all they can to 
impede and obstruct the Government in the prosecution 
of the war, it adds, “‘Firebugs have rights to counsel, 
jury trials, and all the refinements of justice, but when 
they get in the way of the fire company that is speeding 
the engine to the fire they are mighty likely to get 
run over.” In an issue like the present, freedom to 
oppose government, even in the name of humanity, 
produces inhumanity. ‘Those who exercise such freedom 
run clearly into treason, however unconsciously or under 
whatever fine names they may do it. 


& 


KNOWLEDGE of human nature is indispensable to any 
religion, and the more liberal the religion in its estimate of 
human nature the*more necessary is candid recognition 
of facts. A faith which cannot stand all the facts is a poor 
faith. A faith which denies the possibility of badness 
for the sake of its wish to maintain, the goodness of 
human nature weakens its case. Three jyears ago we 
simply refused to believe what we were,told_of hideous 
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things abroad because they were impossible in our view 
of human nature. No evidence was adequate to prove 
what went against the constitution of man. Now worse 
things have happened, and are happening, in occupied 
territory and in German prisons. We have to admit that 
the constitution of man is not what we thought it was, 
or say that people who do these things have gone mad. 
We cannot say it is war, because no war in modern times 
has brought about anything like these unspeakable 
things. It is new excess of war, and proves to be deliber- 
ate and official, not occasional and personal. Whom 
the gods would destroy they first made mad. 


* 


Amonc the new religions that are springing up in vari- 
ous parts of the world the favorite form is the theocracy. 
“Every man for himself and God for us all” is the cry. 
The old-fashioned transcendentalism is coming back in 
new forms, and ideas as old—in recent times—as Emerson 
and Parker are now hailed with rapture as the foregleams 
of a new dispensation. ‘There is stirring underneath the 
creeds the beginnings of a new life, and outside of the 
churches the needs of the spirit are claiming attention. 
Every new religion and every new form of religion is and 
must be marked by eccentricities and often by moral dis- 
orders. ‘The safe and sane members of the old churches 
have discovered the natural limits of conduct, while neo- 
phytes must learn many things by experience —and often 
by costly experience. Dr. Jacks says he knows of ten new 
religions besides the one Mr. Wells has invented; one of 
them, by Countess Warwick, is set forth in the Hibbert 
Journal. ; 

* 


Ir John Henry Newman could have taken the early 
fathers with the kind of seriousness which Mr. H. G. 
Wells employs, he would never have left the Anglican 
Church, and if a good many modern ecclesiastics would 
put the hush out of their antiquity they could not stay 
there. A little man-to-man dealing, even to the point 
of goodnatured roughness, with the old theologians and 
their ideas, is as good for them as it is for any one. What 
seems irreverence and ruthless ridicule is really a com- 
pliment to the Nicaan bishops. It assumes they are 
worth talking with when they are off their high horse. 
It appeals to their sense of humor,—a much neglected 
sense among theologians. People who are at first shocked 
at such dealing will feel better when they see how much 
buncombe and sham there is in the solemn stuff of profuse 
dogma, and realize what a wholesome thing a bull in 
the china shop may be. Even the ecclesiastics, if the 
truth were told, show real relief that some of their wares 
are no longer in stock. ‘They feel as we all do when the 
gift we should like to smash gets into the hands of some 
one ignorant of its tender associations and slips into bits. 


»* 


INTELLECTUAL caution is inevitable in every one who 
has studied the bright countenance of truth and learned 
her infinite variety. The possibility of error should 
incline every one to guard well his statements, but the 
habit of doing this has another effect which prevents 
truth in the very protection. There grows the inability 
to call a spade a spade when it is quite important to 
have this undoubted fact plainly understood. Reser- 
vations infect truth and paralyze her will. Comnscien- 
tiousness can never be called out of place or excessive, 
but it can make a virtue of what does not deserve the 
title. ‘Timidity and pettiness and confusion and diffu- 
sion in a conscientious person often embezzle the con- 
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science. Over-conscientiousness is an expression for 
these quite undesirable and unpraiseworthy qualities 
of uncertainty. The habit of neutrality as to truth 
sometimes makes one unable to tell it. The risks and 
harm of adventure are amply compensated for by the 
spoils of enterprise. More will be pardoned a man for 
his mistakes than for his inability to make one. To be 
so well balanced as never to ascertain the weight of any- 
thing, so perfect in poise as never to be quite understood, 
and so even in behavior as never to commit an act, is 
such a perfection in the saints as to account for their 
lonesomeness. 
&* 


WitH the new era of saving, caution is necessary lest 
the old sayings about “saving at the spigot and wasting 
at the bung” or ‘“‘penny wise and pound foolish” have 
fresh illustration. Of all things those who are well off 
must beware of saving at the expense of other people. 

uch unnecessary hardship may be inflicted upon men 
and women of small earnings if their supplies are cut off. 
While purse-strings are tightened, heart-strings should 
be loosened, in order that all classes may share not only 
in common sacrifices, but in common blessings. 


* 


Tue General Conference, assembled for the first time 
on British soil, passed this resolution. 

Be it resolved that the following message of good-will 
be sent to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association: 

“Assembled on this occasion on the soil of Canada, 
a sister nation within the British Empire, we are specially 
reminded of the fellowship we hold with our brethren in 
the British Isles. We send our heartfelt greetings 
expressing our loyalty to common ideals in this hour of 
world-conflict. We are one in hope, in suffering, and in 
high expectation for the cause of democracy and the 
future peace of mankind. We pledge anew our loyalty 
to our common tasks; and voice the hope and conviction 
that this occasion may prove the beginning of a new 
era in the history of English-speaking peoples and the - 
exalted mission of our faith.” 


Religion in Patriotism. 


There is an unusual church*Americans are attending, 
many of them because they chose to attend, the rest of 
them because it was their duty, and obedience to law, 
to attend. It is a church with all the elements of re- 
ligion, though of no religion in name. It is a church 
whose churchliness few persons appreciated and most 
persons denied. Its occupation was abhorred, and its 
purpose opposed. Even though it bore the name of 
patriotism, not a few persons counted its loyalties be- 
neath respectable notice. The love of country when 
it took the shape of preparation for war seemed a prof- 
anation. Its enthusiasms were looked upon as boyish, 
or provincial, or merely bellicose. It had one admitted 
likeness to religion,—it could be used as a cloak to hypoc- 
risy, and cover under noble name ignoble aim. Just 
as religion is the last refuge of a hypocrite, so patriotism, 
as Dr. Johnson put it, is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

In all candor, those who have had a touch of experi- 
ence, or who have looked into the experience of others 
appreciatively, have to testify that religion not only has — 
a patriotism and patriotism can appeal to religion, 
but, in plain prose, religion is in patriotism. Some — 
men have gone so far as to say that if all the books of — 
religion were destroyed, and their teachings forgotten, 
one could find in this national church all the ie en 

‘ , 
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of a true religion. Others who would have been first 
to deny this, and count it gross exaggeration, have wit- 
nessed a good confession and freely own that it goes not 
a whit beyond the truth. of 
We have been at some pains to look into this matter 
_ for ourselves and have been surprised to find what a 
good case there is for saying that every citizen of the 
_ United States who enters its service performs a religious 
: act and enters into a religious experience. The new 
citizen does it in his oath,—and it is unfortunate that 
native-born citizens do not signalize their accession to 
the full rights of citizenship by as impressive an oath,— 
and those who enter the service of their country do it 
_ in their oath. They solemnly vow their allegiance, they 
renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to any 
_ foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, and de- 
clare on oath that they will support and defend the 
_Constitution and laws of the United States of America 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and that they 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the same, and, in 
the case of those entering the service of the United 
States, they solemnly swear that they will obey the 
_ orders of the President of the United States and the 
: orders of the officers appointed over them. 
. They do this not in any perfunctory way, or by mere 
form of words. ‘This oath is not administered as oaths 
too often are administered. It is impressively given, 
: and those who have taken it report that they felt some- 
thing at the moment they never felt before. No convert 
. ever renounced the devil and all his works and gave his 
_ fealty to Christ with sincerer consecration and solemnity 
than such men felt. No ritual ever strikes deeper into 
the soul than the ritual of devotion to the nation. If 
a motion of the whole soul is a mark of conversion, these 
men have it. , 

Where is there an element of a true religion that is 
wanting? Is it the doctrine that the body is the temple 
of the Holy Spirit that is required? It is here: all that 
goes to make the body clean and ready and sufficient is 
exacted. Men come back to the exclamations of all 
who knew them that they are men as never before. 
The President told them that they must show not only 
what good soldiers they were but what good men they 
were, clean and fit and straight through and through. 
Is it such a sense as the apostle mentioned when he said, 
“Ve are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” 
Where is that more fully shown than in the obedience 
required of men in service? Where is there a clearer 
showing to the people than here of the obedience men 
in every station, as well as children and youths in home 
and school, need to practise? How could religion come 
_ more directly to those who flout the laws, whether among 
brigands of industry, who use guns and dynamite, or 
among the big tyrants of commerce, who defy law no 
less criminally when they exploit the common needs for 
self-interest, than in this great organized example of 
the power and liberty of obedience? 

_Is it the supreme law of sacrifice that is sought? Where 
is it more purely proved than among those who offer 
their lives that their fellows, and those who come after 
1 to many generations, may have life? Greater love 
no man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
d. Who more faithfully than soldiers confirm_the 


— 
oor 


“And all through life I see a cross 
‘Where sons of God yield up their breath. 
There is no gain except by loss, 
There is no life except by death’’? 


comes to the ffinal thing in religion, worship, 
ce, the man who does not ‘find itKin the true 
s country has never served her wholly. ‘The 
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morning and evening have a prayer as the flag is raised 
and lowered, and every moment it is an altar never 
passed without a reverence. The word “country” is a 
spirit, no mere word. What it signifies is contained in 
no geography of the land, no history, no boundary line, 
no definition. Did people serve their God with half 
the reverence these men serve their land, they would 
show more religion than churches yet contain. 

The most significant testimony men bring from the 
camps comes from those who once felt repugnance, thinking 
that such discipline went against the things of character 
and principle, but now testify that what they thought 
opposed they here found bound together, like body and 
spirit. The discipline is shot through and through with 
moral and religious life. It could not exist without that 
life; that life cannot triumph without this discipline. 


The Imperial Will. 


One of the most important petitions in the Lord’s 
Prayer is, ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
The meaning of that prayer is the desire that the will of 
God may become incarnate in men—that men may act 
from their highest motives and so represent God in 
action. ‘That was the type set by Jesus of Nazareth. 

It may be worth while to dissect the will and illustrate 
the method of its operation. First of all is the will to live. 
They who have it survive, and they who have it not 
do not. What the old physicians called a “viable” 
infant was one who had a strong impulse to live and to 
make use of everything which sustains life. Wise physi- 
cians and ministers know how greatly the will to live 
controls the ability to live. They see men and women 


“weary with the conflicts of life give up the struggle and 


die because they have no wish to live. ‘They see others 
who for reasons sufficient to themselves think life worth 
living perform prodigies of labor and endure incredible 
hardships. ‘They live because they have the will to live. 

Subsidiary to this master passion there are several ways 
in which the will operates, such as the will to do something 
worth while, the will to conquer opposition, the will to 
bear burdens, and the will to believe. In other ways 
the will is differentiated and specialized; each important 
function of body or mind has its due proportion of will 
power. 

Take the will to do something, to achieve, to accomplish 
something that seems to be worth doing. He is low 
down in the scale of human activity who works for pay and 
for nothing else. Into all minds above the lowest level 
of working capacity there steals an ideal of something to 
be done, something that fits and expresses the personality 
of the worker. ‘There is an endless list of books, songs, 
machines, pictures, laws to make, and states to govern,— 
the list is endless; and he finds his proper place who 
chooses his proper work and does it with a will. 

All wars and much of the tension of common life come 
out of the will to resist and overcome, to conquer oppo- 
sition and get the mastery in strife, honorable or other- ~ 
wise. No mush of concession can take a high place and 
do a large work in the world of busy men. ‘The saint 
may be mild in manner and peaceful in action and yet 
present a steady front of resistance to all wrong-doing 
and all unlawful exercise of authority. Beware of the 
meek, quiet, conscientious man. Gibraltar is not more 
firmly fixed on its firm base than he. 

The will to bear burdens, to endure pain and sorrow, 
to take cheerfully the share of the common troubles that 
come”to society and the state, is one of the ever-present 
manifestations of the Divine Will. Shelley has used the 
ancient legend of Prometheus to show how the most 
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godlike of functions are vested in the will to suffer and 
be strong. ‘This is a function entirely unlike the others 
and yet linked to the will to achieve and the will to over- 
come. Ancient Christianity survived because in all 
these ways it was invincible. 

William James showed with persuasive speech that the 
will to believe was the source of faith, hope, and courage 
for mankind. Nothing before, nothing behind, faith 
cheerfully steps forth into the void and finds the rock 
beneath. What Frederic Robertson discovered in ex- 
perience, William James justified with his philosophy. 
The resolute believer in the validity of faith and the 
sanity of the universe comes to conclusions which are 
justified by all the modes of thought practised by saints 
and philosophers. We will to believe in God, in duty, 
in immortality; and with Theodore Parker we find them 
validated by all forms of experience and all the processes 
of logic. 


The imperial will makes coherent and mutually sus-_ 


taining all the loosely co-ordinated faculties and functions 
of body and mind. When the will is weak and wanting, 
anarchy reigns. If the various powers lack vigor, the 
character is colorless and action is without vigorous 
purpose; but even with a moderate supply of native 
ability the will can be cultivated and the man with one 
talent do praiseworthy work. 

When the native forces are ample and the intellect is 
working with full vigor but without the control and regu- 
lating force of a masterful will all action is cyclonic, and 
the results are likely to be injurious both to the indi- 
vidual and to society. An active conscience and a 
vigorous will create a character which combined with 
intellectual powers of a high order result in the appear- 
ance on the stage of human action of one of those rare 
individuals of whom only a few score have appeared to 
illuminate history in the last five thousand years. To 
increase the number of candidates for that high office is 
the proper work of education. G. B. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Hail and Farewell at Montreal. 


On Friday, the 28th of September, the concluding day 
of the meetings of the General Conference at Montreal, the 
tablet given to the Church of the Messiah by the American 
Unitarians attending the Conference was unveiled with 
appropriate exercises. ‘The services were conducted by 
Rev. John H. Lathrop and Rev. Frederick R. Griffin. 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes contributed to the programme 
a stirring hymn. ‘The president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association made the presentation address, and 
the tablet was accepted by Dr. Milton L. Hersey, presi- 
dent of the Church of the Messiah and also vice-president 
of the Association. We print here Dr. Eliot’s address:— 


Mr, President, Members of the Church of the Messiah, 
Ladies and Gentlemen:— 


It is a high privilege which the courtesy of the Council 
has accorded to me,—in that I am permitted to be the 
spokesman of the members of the Conference who wish 
to make grateful commemoration of the first meeting of the 
Conference on Canadian soil, and to place in this beautiful 
church a permanent memorial of the peace which for a 
century past has been maintained unbroken along the 
boundary of Canada and the United States. I am glad, 
too, of the opportunity to make, in behalf of my fellow- 
delegates, our acknowledgments of the privileges and 
pleasures with which the people of this stately city and 
this generous church surround their guests. Such 
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hospitalities are never forgotten, save by those who so 
graciously administer them. We have all rejoiced in the 
opportunity which our Conference has afforded for the 
interchange of cordial greetings between the representa- 
tives of two kindred peoples. We shall carry away 
memories of stimulating intercourse and enduring friend- 
ship and we shall carry away, too, the deepest appreci- 
ation of the heroic spirit that animates the life of Canada 
at this time. 

They say that all Anglo-Saxons have iron in their 
blood. I do not know how that may be, but I know that 
there is magnetism in that blood, and we have felt it. 
We are sometimes told that the people of our inheritances 
are characteristically cold and reticent, but under a calm 
exterior we discover hearts as ardent as ever beat in 
human breasts. We Americans have watched you, my 
friends of Montreal, in all the vicissitudes of these tumult- 


uous times, in your anxieties and apprehensions, in the. 


stress of inarticulate sorrows, in the exaltation of victory, 
and we salute with profound homage the indomitable 
courage and high-minded devotion of the young men and 
maidens, the parents and children, who have made the 
example of Canada an inspiration to the great ally whose 
battleflags now follow where yours have led the way. For 
at last, thank God, we meet as allies,—defenders of one 
faith,—dedicated to one great purpose. The same in- 
destructible, ineradicable passion for freedom is in us all. 
Our interests are so interwoven that we could not, if we 
would, escape the necessity of perpetual friendship, the 
fellowship of self-respecting equals. Liberty, let us re- 
member, is won and preserved not only on the battlefields, 
but also in the silent determination of consenting hearts, 
in the mutual support of self-reliant minds, in the un- 
breakable will of a multitude of people whose names are 
not blazoned in any Temple of Fame. Our simple cere- 
mony here to-day, then, is the expression of tides of 
feelings deeper than act or word. ‘The true dedication 
of this tablet is in the emotions that are kindled by the 
occasion itself and to which every heart has yielded. 

The international agreement which the tablet recalls 
was singularly brief and informal,—perhaps the least 
complicated bit of effective diplomacy that history 
records. It was not a treaty. It was not and is not a 
law. President Monroe in his official proclamation de- 
fined it as “‘an arrangement.” ‘The whole thing is in less 
than twenty lines of print. It was not of sufficient im- 
portance to demand the serious attention of the Secretary 
of State, but was negotiated by an under-secretary. Yet 
no famous treaty of history has been so completely suc- 
cessful. We may be permitted in this place to remember 
that this significant and prophetic agreement took shape 


in the mind of a Massachusetts Unitarian, John Quincy ~ 


Adams,—another illustration of the pioneer quality of the 
Unitarian habit of mind in things industrial, political, or 
religious. [hat agreement was, we venture to believe, 
the forerunner of many similar arrangements. Already 
it has accomplished beneficent purposes infinitely larger 
than the scope of the agreement itself. It did not at- 
tempt to disguise the fact that civilized government rests 
ultimately on force; but it substituted a protective or 
police force for a destructive or military force. It showed 
the rational way of escape from the intolerable burdens 
of competitive armaments. 

We do not forget that this agreement was made, not 
between the representatives of Canada and the United 
States,—for Canada was not yet a self-governing Domin- 


ion,—but with Great Britain, and to-day we hail the 
Motherland of both our nations, from which we ha e 


derived all our characteristic impulses, whose tongue{is 
language of freedom all around the world,—the m 


not of dead empires, but of the mightiest political de- 
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. scendants the world has ever known. From her we 

learned the imperishable lessons of liberty under law, 
_ which more than once we Americans have asserted against 
_ the Motherland itself,—for, as was once said *by a dis- 
tinguished president of this Conference, George William 
Curtis, “America sprang from the defence of English 
liberty, in English colonies, by men of English blood, who 
still share, as of right and as their own, the ancient 
glories of England.” 

In grateful commemoration of the inconspicuous 
agreement which has maintained peace between these 
sister nations for these hundred years, in deep thank- 
fulness for the blessings we have enjoyed in common, in 
the earnest hope that the freedom and fraternity which 
our fathers bequeathed to us may be transmitted to end- 
less generations, we offer to the Church of the Messiah 
this testimony of our abiding love and good-will. 


Current Topics. 


THE Department of the Treasury at the opening of 
the week began the greatest financial operation in the 
history of the war and of the world. The announce- 
ment of the second Liberty Loan fixed the amount to 
be raised at $3,000,000,000, but it was explained that 
the Secretary of the Treasury hoped that the subscrip- 
tions would amount to at least $5,000,000,000 and the 

_ number of subscribers to ten millions. In order to bring 
the issue fully before the people, Secretary McAdoo has 
organized a nation-wide campaign, to be carried on by 
special officials, civic organizations, other bodies of men 
and of women, as well as the Boy Scout units. An 
especially energetic effort is being made to obtain sub- 
scriptions for small amounts of the new issue from work- 
ing-people and persons of small incomes. It is the 
intention to make the subscription to the second Liberty 
Loan a demonstration of national unity in the prosecu- 
tion of a great national purpose. ‘The financial organiza- 
tions of the country have been drafted into the service 
of popularizing the bond issue. 


&* 


AFTER protracted deliberations behind closed doors, 
the Conference Committee on the War Revenue bill 
at the end of last week reported a measure increasing 
_ the amount to be raised by taxation from $2,416,670,000, 
as fixed by the Senate, to $2,700,000,000. The com- 
mittee report contemplates a tax of $56,000,000 on 
freight transportation, $60,000,000 on letters, and 
$50,000,000 on admissions to amusement places, among 
other items. The tax on excess war profits ranges from 
20 to 60 per cent. on the net receipts of corporations 
and partnerships, based on the relation of profits to 
invested capital. It is estimated that the total receipts 
from this tax, as outlined by the conferees, will be less 
than $1,500,000,000. ‘The advocates of higher taxation 
of excess war profits point out that this tax could be 
increased by $500,000,000 or even $1,000,000,000 without 
‘injury to legitimate interests. The opponents of the 
taxation of the necessaries of life have announced their 
intention to fight the measure just reported by the 
conferees, with a view to imposing a greater share of 
the burden of war on the corporations. 


a 
_ DEFINITE pledges for the maintenance of the open 
oor, the principle of equal opportunity, and the integ- 


China were made amid impressive circumstances 
at Ishii, chief of the Imperial Japanese Com- 
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the Commission by the city of New York last Saturday. 
Baron Ishii definitely traced to German sources a large 
share of the suspicion which has attached to Japanese 
policy in the Far East in the past few years, and denied 
in explicit terms any desire on the part of Japan to seize 
Chinese territory or to violate in any way the indepen- 
dence of China. Concerning the development of the 
Far East, the Japanese commissioner pointed out that 
Japan was entitled to some advantages owing to her 
geographical position in close proximity to the Chinese 
market, but announced that his government had no 
desire to close the door of equal opportunity in the vast 
undeveloped regions of the Orient to any nation. Vis- 
count Ishii’s declarations were received with interest 
and approval by his hearers, and elicited reassuring 
unofficial comment from Washington. 


* 


NOTABLE events on the British front in Flanders were 
indicated at the beginning of the week in despatches 
from London and Washington. Forecasts of an im- 
portant British offensive were supplemented by the 
actual information that the Germans were making ob- 
vious preparations for a retirement from an important 
sector, including the manufacturing towns of Tourcoign, 
Roubais, and Lille. The current despatches obtained 
additional importance from the imposition of a temporary 
embargo on all news except the official bulletins from 
that region in Flanders affected by the strategy of Gen. 
Haig, the British Commander-in-chief. Gen. Haig has 
recently been criticised in the British press for the ap- 
parent slowing-up of the British offensive in Flanders, 
which produced good results in its initial stage. The 
despatches from London and Washington would indicate 
that this temporary retardation of the British forward 
movement is only a preliminary to an advance much 
larger in scope and possible results than the original 
operations by the British commander gave ground for 
expecting. 

5d 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with Gen. Haig’s offensive in Flan- 
ders, the British forces in Mesopotamia appear to be 
developing an important initiative. Sixty miles north- 
west of Bagdad, Gen. Frederick S. Maude at the end 
of last week reported a notable advance which presaged 
the successful development of the British march into 
the interior of Asiatic Turkey. After a protracted 
period of comparative inaction, the British Mesopota- 
mian army has apparently dealt a serious blow at Ottoman 
resistance. On the Euphrates River the British expedi- 
tion has annihilated the opposing ‘Turkish army, captur- 
ing several thousand men with their commander, Ahmed 
Bey, together with a large number of guns and consider- 
able quantities of ammunition and supplies of all sorts. 
One of the conspicuous features of these engagements 
was the apparent inability of the Turkish commanders 
to keep their forces in action. ‘he official reports from 
Gen. Maude tell a story of demoralization and surrender 
which implies a serious impairment of the morale of 
the Ottoman troops that are opposing the British ad- 
vance in an important sector of the operations of the 
world war as a whole. 

* 


A REINVIGORATED offensive in the Balkan region is 
foreshadowed by the news from Washington, London, 
Paris, and Athens. Side by side with their continued 
successes on the Austrian front, the Italians are evidently 
concentrating considerable forces in Albania. ‘The Al- 
banian section of these forces have recently achieved 
some local successes against the Austrians and Germans. 
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These successes may well prove the preliminary moves 
in a general offensive against the Bulgarians, the main 
defenders of the Balkan line of the Central Powers. In 
behalf of the Greek Government it was announced at 
Washington last week that the mobilization of the Greek 
Army will be carried on as rapidly as equipment and 
supplies can be obtained from Entente sources, and 
that material aid is expected by Greece from the United 
States. In the event of contributions of equipment 
and money being made from outside sources, it is pre- 
dicted that Greece will be able to put not less than 
300,000 men in the field by spring for a general offensive. 


a» 


An internal crisis in Argentina is foreshadowed by 
the conflict between the Argentine Congress and Presi- 
dent Irigoyen on the question of a rupture with Germany. 
Under the stimulus of the violation of Argentina’s neu- 
trality by Count von Luxburg, the German Minister, 
the Congress at Buenos Aires recently voted for a rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations with Germany. In response 
to the action taken by both chambers of the National 
Legislature, President Irigoyen announced that he was 
opposed to the step demanded by the Legislature. He 
took the ground that Germany, in repudiating von Lux- 
burg and offering reparation to the Argentine Republic, 
had removed the causes for grievance on the part of the 
Argentine people. The attitude of the Argentine Con- 
gress is being supported actively by a popular movement 
throughout the country, which would indicate that the 
people are at odds with their President on an important 
issue of national policy. 
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Brevities. 


Dr. Sexton said at Montreal that the returned soldier 
is a modest individual who wants to be treated like a man. 
He does not like pity or sympathy. 


The Chicago Advance has completed fifty years of 
active life. Incidentally it seeks editorially the cause 
of journalistic mortality among less fortunate periodicals 
and finds one of these causes in the general decrease of 
interest in pure denominationalism. 


Friends who intend to remember soldier boys at 
Christmas time will find the suggestions issued by the 
Red Cross Bulletin of September 15 particularly helpful. 
After October 15 combination sets of games may be 
purchased for five cents each, providing checkerboard, 
checkers, chessmen, and dominoes. 


On the wall of the Church of the Messiah in Montreal 
is an honor roll that gives the names of the young men of 
the parish who have gone forth to war. The list has 
grown to seventy. Stars mark the names of those who 
have died of wounds, those who have been killed in action, 
and those who have won the Croix de Guerre. 


While the new campaign for the endowment funds of 
the Pension Society and the Relief Society has not yet 
started, and may not start for some months, the first 
subscription of five thousand dollars has already been 
received. ‘Twenty-four more of the same size, or larger, 
will guarantee that even in these unusual times our 
church will do its duty toward its retired mifisters and 
needy widows and orphans. 


Letters to the Editor. 


From Camp Devens. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


When I wrote my previous letter concerning Camp 
Devens we were but a little way on the journey toward 
the assembling of an army. ‘That which was then seen 
by the imagination only is to-day a grim reality, with 
somewhat more than twenty thousand men, sweatily 
striving to catch the step of a new life, with every cleared 
space dotted with companies of learners, the roads pan- 
oplied in the dust-clouds of tramping men learning to 
keep step to no more inspiring music than the raucous 
“One, two” of drill-sergeants, the barracks at night 
aflame from end to end till taps. This is only another 
one of the magic transformations marking the change of 
this waste place into a habitation soon to be thronged. 

Let me shout right here that this draft army is splendid. 
They are with negligible exceptions throwing themselves 
into this business wholeheartedly. The rebellious, dis- 
gruntled, or mutinous spirit freely predicted of the draft 
army is nowhere in evidence. Even the young Plattsburg 
graduate, subject of some anxiety, is commending himself 
in all his grades. ‘The one expression I hear in my daily 


rounds is, “ We’ve got dandy officers,” and another, “I’ve 
got the best battery [or company, as the case may be] 
in camp.” ‘The American spirit is not dead. 

When I went to Camp Devens, July 1, it was to make in 
this hour the best possible use of my vacation. I have 
been asked to stay on, and have already accepted the — 


office of Social Director for the Camp. : 
The Y.M.C.A. has built nine huts—each crowded 
the limit capacity every night. We are just comp 
a camp auditorium with a seating capacity of t 
thousand. All of these are far too age It is not a 
ry 
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_ novel experience to turn away as many as get into the 
__. buildings. With all these buildings, provision is made for 
_ the nightly entertainment of about fifteen thousand men. 
_ For this nightly entertainment I am responsible, and I 
am writing this in the confidence that the sole representa- 
tive of the Unitarian body will be sustained by his co- 
religionists in this important field. 
Many of these boys arrive from rural and semi-rural 
conditions. These suffer the pangs of homesickness. 
One boy was found who went two days without food— 
just homesick. It is the function of my department to 
lighten the unemployed hours, to chase gloom away, to 
fix the mind with some steadying thought arid illumine 
the dread future with the hope of some fine service essen- 
tially a part of the supreme sacrifice: these constitute our 
problem and our ideal. , 
We have already been accorded the generous help of 
public entertainers of merit,—men whose genius permits 
the despatch of truth to its mark winged with humor, 
and musicians who lift the heart and reach the soul. How 
these men love music! The Camp proves again that 
“man shall not [cannot] live by bread alone.”’ These 
friends are giving their services. I feel we must pay their 
expenses, as in not a few instances their gifts mean the 
loss of remunerative engagements elsewhere. 
When I look into the faces of this new army, knowing 
the inevitable toll that war is going to collect from these 
at Devens; when I see the invisible doom emerge from 
the unknown and assume quite visible form; when I think 
that of these it may as truthfully be said as it was of him 
whom we all adore, ‘‘Others he saved; himself he cannot 
save,’—then I ask, Is there one thing too much that we 
can do to make easier that great venture of suffering, 
sorrow, and service? ‘ 
I received more responses to my former appeal for books, 
etc., than I could, with many other cares, answer. I hope 
that all who read this will send as generous contributions 
of money. Wiuiam W. PECK, 


Social Director, Y.M.C.A. Headquarters, Camp Devens. 


Solicitors of War Relief Funds. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Will you be kind enough to permit me to reinforce 
those recent writers in the Register in their warnings against 
individual, self-appointed solicitors of funds for war suf- 
ferers in the Old World? I wish to speak here especially 
with reference to Syria and Armenia. The unspeakable 
suffering of those countries can be very effectively used 
by such solicitors to secure funds for other purposes than 
the relief of those lands’ distress. Sympathetic ministers 
_ and laymen who feel disposed to give to this worthy cause 
(and I most earnestly hope that their number is legion) 
should see to it that under no circumstances should funds 


could or would object to such a procedure. I have made 
it a rule never to give a ‘‘letter of introduction” to any 
citor, whatever his plea, but have always in my public 
esses and writings in behalf of those desolate coun- 
urged that all funds be sent to the committees men- 
i above. ‘This type of solicitor is an old nuisance. 
in earlier years atrocities were inflicted upon Ar- 
, certain Armenians travelled in this country, posing 

> who had “miraculously escaped from Turkish 
’ In the majority of cases it turned out that such 
ts” had long been residents of this country, and 
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were of that class of men to whom all legitimate occupa- 
tions are vexation of spirit. 

I would add to this word to the wise another friendly 
warning: Beware of American solicitors who come to you 
in the guise of “agents” of the Committee on Syrian- 
Armenian Relief. First “try the spirits whether they be of 
God’’; second, send all funds to the Committee. 

ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY. 


Making Conversation. 


Conversation should not be a series of big bow-wow 
bombardments. Sometimes a Coleridge or a Carlyle suc- 
ceeds in making a monologue of ideas and imagery. Even 
this, though fascinating, irritates and oppresses, and finally 
reduces supposed fellow-conversers to the position of refugees 
in bombproofs. If these tactics are pursued by a stupid 
person, a gunner of facts, trench hysteria finally seizes the 
rest of the company. Conversation, according to the best 
current conceptions, should be a kind of skirmishing, sniping 
warfare of sharpshooters, working up to a sharp’ crackle of 
musketry from all sides in moments of great intensity. 
Heavy shells, of the kind hurled by the man who announced 
in company that Milton was a great poet, level the whole 
breastworks of intercourse with a clumsy explosion, unless 
there be a nimble Charles Lamb in the vicinity to snatch up 
the projectile and toss it back on its clownish originator. 

Facts are the death of conversation. ‘They are immodest 
and blatant. ‘They are the poison gas of the parlor. They 
will not be denied. You're another, is their only answer, 
which at once transfers the discussion into physical realms. 
Not all of us can afford to set off a countermine in such a 
phrase as “After all, what is the Constitution between 
friends?” Facts awe us. What is more, they are conta- 
gious. Their use leads to reprisal. You Zeppelin one of 
the tender children of my fancy, and I send an air raid of 
statistics in pursuit of yours. Thereupon develops an argu- 
ment which is the drumfire of conversation, and causes the 
wax flowers in the glass case on the mantelpiece to gyrate 
wildly. ‘ 

Then, again, what has become of silence, the best con- 
versation of all? ‘This is a phase of the art we have entirely 
lost. Not all the moments of the Mermaid Tavern were 
punctuated with bursting imagery and epigram, surely, but 
there must have been long periods of a sort of inarticulate 
night luminosity, torn only now and then by a star-bomb 
of momentary glory. Real conversation is like the blank 
verse of Hamlet, rambling, pausing, hesitating, but with a 
hidden rhythm of sentiment and sympathy running through 
it. Our modern, pinchbeck variety more resembles the trip- 
hammer verse of Pope, with anxiously recurring reference 
to fact, with no charm of irrelevancies or inconsistencies, a 
thunderous rhyming of the protagonists, as in French tragedy. 

How is this vast wealth of fact with which we are con- 
tinually bursting to be cut off? ‘The restoration of the 
classics to our college curriculums has been recommended. 
The substitution of horses for automobiles would also do 
away with gasolene fumes on Fifth Avenue. Obviously, the 
correct method, then, is not a return to illiteracy. Perhaps 
the development of a fleet of swift-flying destroyer aéro- 
planes, to cruise over the enemy lines and bomb out a fact- 
battery as soon as it betrays its existence, might not be 
impossible. If, on mere mention of Dr. Johnson, a Fact- 
Hun unexpectedly lands a shell in your conversational dug- 
out to the effect that ‘‘Dr. J. is supposed to have written 
‘Rasselas,’ his only romance, in a single night, to defray the 
funeral expenses of his mother” (p. 190, Kramer), you can 
silence him with a shower of bombs, true or untrue, about 
all the other poets who did as much and more for their parents. 
The only satisfaction of having a fact to utter consists in its 
being exclusive-—The Nation. 
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The General Conference. 


International Hymn.* 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 
1% 


O’er continent and ocean, 
From city, field, and wood, 
Still speak, O Lord, thy messengers 
Of peace and brotherhood. 
In Athens and Benares, 
In Rome and Galilee, 
They fronted kings and conquerors, 
And taught mankind of thee. 
II. 
We hear, O Lord, these voices, 
And hail them as thine own. 
They speak as speak the seraphim 
Who guard thy silent throne— 
One God, the heavenly Father, 
One King, the Lord above, 
One Kingdom of Humanity, 
One holy Law of love! 


‘The tribes and nations falter 
In rivalries of fear, 
The fires of hate to ashes turn, 
To dust the sword and spear; 
Thy word alone remaineth, 
That word we speak again, 
O’er sea, and shore, and continent, 
To all the sons of men. 


The General Conference. 


Nothing in the varied and admirable programme of 
the General Conference in Montreal could better illustrate 
the insistent desire of the delegates to voice their unaf- 
fected feeling of unity than the spontaneous action fol- 
lowing the reading of the report of the Council. ‘To be 
sure, the form of approach by Mr. Taft to this earnest 
consummation, following the report, was not agreeable 
to many of the people present, even as the expressions 
of the report itself, largely by the chairman, Mr. Holmes, 
were by no means the embodiment of the mind of the 
Conference. In both cases there was much that might 
have been otherwise; and yet the unerring demand that 
something single must be accomplished dominated the 
hour, and would not down until it was gratified by a virt- 
ually unanimous vote. 

The report centred upon the war and the attitude of 
our free churches to the war. ‘hat this must be deter- 
mined there was no doubt at the very moment of the vote- 
taking; and there will be no doubt hereafter when the 
Conference as a whole is sifted. When the attempt was 
made in the report to classify the Conference into four 
varying groups of belief as to the world conflict there was 
general stirring in the assembly, for every one wanted to 
be registered in his particular belief. With characteristic 
free and outspoken spirit, every delegate wanted to show 
where he or she stood. ‘The call of the hour was to pro- 
claim that the Conference believed in the righteousness 
of the Allies’ war, and this it did with well-nigh complete 
unanimity. 

Fortunate especially for the sake of the Conference 
itself was the precipitation of this issue at the- outset; 
thereby the air was cleared, and the remainder of the 
interests were entered upon with a vitality and a good 
feeling that continued increasingly down to the end of 
a notable series of meetings. 

It would have been unfortunate if such an historic set- 
ting as the Conference enjoyed should have been cumbered 
with disagreements and irrelevancies. Something like 
sacrilege would have been rightly charged against these 


* Written for the Montreal Conference. 
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churchmen if they had done nothing or the wrong thing 
while the measured drum-beat and footfall were heard 
plainly and in unison on the city street by those who sat 
in council, as the soldiers went to barracks or training- 
field. If the pull at the heart at the sight of other young 
men from overseas, forever maimed or blinded, here an 
empty sleeve pinned to the shoulder and there the halt- 
ing step of the cheerful youth not yet inured to crutches,— 
if the emotion of these things were not translated forth- 
with into intelligent conviction and readiness for appro- 
priate action, it were better that such a conference and 
such a church as ours had never been. 

The redemption of its obligation as the Conference saw 
it was achieved. It was as if the members from the 
United States said to their warworn brethren and hosts: 
“We will not leaye you comfortless; we are with you in 
this hour. We also, all of us, will suffer, and fight the 
good fight by you valiantly begun and undergone.” 
Indeed, to have dedicated the tablet in the Church of 
the Messiah in commemoration of the hundred years of 
peace on any other terms would have been almost un- 
thinkable, as the tablet itself would rightly have been 
unacceptable. The wisely ordered people of our free 
churches were true to their lineage, and in a time exacting 
the utmost not only of devotion but of intelligent direc- 
tion of their devotion they did their duty in unity of 
spirit and with consecrated fidelity to their cause. 

If much emphasis is laid upon the direction given to 
the Conference by the solution of the supreme problem, 
let it not be inferred that there was little else. On the 
contrary, the war was virtually dismissed after Wednes- 
day, and the varied causes which make a great conference, 
as this was, were presented with grace and power. 

Of the character of the principal meetings much will 
be gleaned from the reports in the Register. Some things 
were missed—with gladness. ‘The controversial spirit 
in the theological field was dead. Doctrinal disputation 
is untimely, as much because we see the unwisdom of dis- 
putation as because the churches everywhere, even 
though not advanced in matters of belief, are not con- 
spicuously marketing their old wares. An uncommon 
spiritual depth was sounded whenever the people went 
into the temple to pray. The meeting devoted to his- 
torical union between Great Britain and the United States 
was notable, if somewhat long. Religious education 
came to the heart of reality and efficiency at the hands 
of Prof. Drake and Miss Buck. Mr. Sullivan, with 
crystal thought and rarity of insight that is not dimin- 
ished in effectiveness notwithstanding repeated calls 
upon him, showed the futility of science or philosophy 
which does not begin and end with the soul. The even- 
ing devoted to Applied Christianity rang true in every 
part to the practicality of our religion for our day. Our 
missionary interests north of the border had their earnest 
spokesmen. Prof. Peabody reported on the progress 
of the Pension Fund campaign for $250,000 with extraor- 
dinary charm and businesslike directness. The relation- 
ship of our cause to the new democracy was presented with 
perspicacity and prophecy by Prof. William Alexander. 

Some would say that the most timely and appealing 
address, admirably done in every respect, was that of 
Dr. H. F. Sexton of Montreal on “Vocational Training 
for the Returned Soldier.’ If we have wisdom in the 
United States, we shall engage Dr. Sexton to tell his 
wonderful story, if he will, for this is the one great neces- 
sity for which we have not as yet made provision. The — 
service to the church rendered by the Christian Register 
was the subject of a morning’s unstinted appreciation, — 
brought to expression by the proffer of the Christian — 
Register Association to place the paper and property in 
the keeping of a board of trustees to be named by 
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representatives of the denomination. The Conference 
_ voted unanimously so to do. 

_ At the closing meeting it was a noteworthy and ines- 
_ capable conclusion the speakers voiced, pressed home by 
the Conference itself, that we have our message and our 
messengers, our work and our destiny. As the programme 
itself was an excellent example of our diversity of gifts 
and opportunities, all of which: were joined into one for- 
ward call and march by the voice of a single spirit, so is 
the Church, though scattered abroad among many 
people, in her inmost life and soul one and _indivis- 
ible. Who could but go forth from Montreal with a 
renewal of hope and purpose, and a rekindled sense of 
the incomparable calling of every Unitarian to serve his 
day and generation according to his ability in the com- 
mon cause of God and mankind! ; 


The Address of the President, William H. Taft. 


It is a great pleasure to meet in this Conference and 
in this delightful city. I know something of the welcome 
the city can give from the great success of the meeting 
of the American Bar Association which was held here 
in the summer of 1913. The largest city of Canada and 
one of the large cities of this continent, Montreal has 
great beauty and great facility for the entertainment 
of guests, as well as the spirit of hospitality that makes 
them remember their visit with constant pleasure. 

My fellow Unitarians, you do not expect a sermon or 
any extended address from me. I am merely a layman, 
and not a theologian or a preacher. We Unitarians are 
a church because we believe in the promotion of religion 
as essential to the progress of the world. We believe 
that the advance of the world depends largely on the 
spiritual, moral, mental, and physical. development of 
the individual, and that without religion the spiritual 
and moral growth of the individual is likely to be stunted. 
We call ourselves liberal Christians because we do not 
insist upon belief in a rigid creed of theology as a condi- 
tion precedent to membership in our body. Our creed 
is a belief in God as the Author and Father of all, and 
the brotherhood of man, all as embodied in the com- 
mandment which Jesus gave—to love God with all one’s 


one’s self. We are Christians in that we follow the 
teachings of Christ, and believe he is the great exemplar 
and leader in carrying out this commandment and in 
spreading his teaching through his disciples and apostles 
whom he inspired by his personality to organize his 
church and carry its influence and power to the utter- 
most parts of the world. We read the Old Testament 
and the New in the historic spirit and in the light of the 
criticism of the great scholars who have devoted their 
profound learning and fine intellects to Biblical inter- 
pretation. We find ourselves unable to accept the view 
that Christ was divine in any other sense than a man 
inspired with the highest religious spirit is divine; but 
we think that the example of the life of Jesus and the 
effect of his teaching make for the elevation of men as 
effectively in this view of his nature as if we accepted 
t of most orthodox churches. An examination of 
odern criticism of the New Testament shows much 
ertainty as to what was actually said and done by 
us, and what was added to the original reports of his 
chings and acts in the spirit of controversy that had 

n at the time of the writing of the Gospels; and 
is left, therefore, to our judgment as men to weigh 
vidence of the exhibition of supernatural powers 
sus with the natural presumption against such 
in the course of nature based on experience. 

fe growth of the Church, as shown in 
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the writings of the early fathers, is most instructive 
historically. It is very evident that in the age of Augus- 
tus and the Emperors who followed him there was great 
competition among religions, and the missionary spirit 
of the Christian Church was stimulated to the highest 
degree and was greatly aided by. the Fourth Gospel, 
and by the writings of Paul and Peter and James. In 
such a period it was most natural that traditions of the 
exercise of supernatural power and miraculous demon- 
stration of the divinity of Christ should be credited and 
asserted in order to secure converts to the Christian 
Church and the extension of its influence. We Uni- 
tarians are not engaged in a propaganda to dissuade 
those who accept the literal accuracy of the Scriptures 
and the traditions of the orthodox churches. We merely 
say that for ourselves we accept Jesus as our leader and 
teacher and example; that we insist on religion as es- 
sential to Christian life and progress; and that we offer 
our church as a refuge for those unable to accept the 
more rigid creed of the older churches as one in which 
we believe that the spirit of true religion can be recon- 
ciled with what we regard as a reasonable and accurate 
interpretation of the Bible. 

As we meet, the great world war has passed its third 
year, and we of the United States are engaged. ‘The war 
is due to the militaristic spirit of Germany. ‘Till that 
is defeated, no peace can be permanent. We must defeat 
it at whatever cost. I hope to elaborate this view to- 
night in discussing real peace. In this cataclysm with 
which the world has been afflicted by the Prussian 
military caste, men and women have turned to the 
churches and to religion with greater fervor than for 
many decades. Horrible as the war has been in many 
of its phases, it has disciplined mankind and brought 
the sons of God to a clearer sense of their responsibili- 
ties and a clearer perception of the vanities and 
luxuries and flippant frivolities which wealth and 
prosperity had greatly encouraged among them. It has 
startled the peoples of the world into a more elemental 
view of their relation to life and to God. It has strength- 
ened the Christian religious spirit in all countries among 
the people at large. It has enlisted the aid of the churches 
as never before in helping the suffering and the afflicted. 
Differences in creed have been forgotten and the spirit 
of tolerance is strong. It is our duty as a church to aid 
our Government in the movements necessary to win 
this war. Jt is the duty of our church to preach the 
righteousness of the war and the necessity for our win- 
ning it in the interest of the peace of the world and the 
promotion of the Christian spirit and civilization. Such 
a conference as this can prove to be most useful in de- 
vising ways and means by which we can do as a church 
all that in us lies to help the great cause for which this 
Dominion of Canada has shed so much precious blood 
and has spent so much of her treasure, and in which our 
great country, the young giant of the world, now united 
with her sister democracies, is buckling on her armor 
to strike for freedom, for the safety of democracy, and 
for permanent peace. 

Our church members are not great in number, but 
they are known to be of high intelligence and to have 
strong and disinterested love of country. Their voice 
in conference will be heard. Let it be heard in no un- 
certain tones. Let there be no doubt that our country’s 
cause and the world’s cause is our cause. Now is no 
time to cavil at details. A republic however free must 
preserve itself and must in war pursue methods which in 
normal peace would seem arbitrary. We should gladly 
lead in complying with restrictions upon our freedom 
of action necessary to make our action as a nation ef- 
fective to defeat our enemies. Such restrictions are in 
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the cause of all of us and for the benefit of all. We 
can be useful in commending the necessity for such 
measures. ‘The draft, the food conservation, the re- 
straint of publication and of speech are all needed now, 
that we may be free from their burden hereafter. I 
hope this Conference will by strong resolution express 
its emphatic approval of all that President Wilson and 
Congress have done and are doing to win this war. 


What is Religious Education? 


DURANT DRAKE. 


One of the noblest and most pathetic books which the 
war has produced, Donald Hankey’s “‘A Student in 
Arms,” gives poignant expression to an observation that 
has become commonplace enough, of the shallowness 
and futility of so much that has passed for Christianity 
in contrast with the vital spirit of religion that is now 
flaming in the souls of masses of men who have never 
enrolled under the banner of Christ and have no love for 
the Church. A young man, ardently Christian and 
deeply concerned for the spiritual life of his comrades, 
he wrestles with the problem until he cries out at last in 
exasperation, “‘How seldom does ‘Christian Education’ 
teach one anything worth knowing about Christianity!” 
Hankey was killed in action just about a year ago; and 
most of the men of whom he writes have paid, with him, 
the ultimate price, leaving to us who have been spared 
that sacrifice a world to rebuild. Of all our tasks none is 
more important than that of making the age to come 
more deeply and pervasively Christian than the generation 
before the war. 

A hundred writers are telling us to-day of the effects of 
the war upon religion and forecasting this result and that. 
Out of their confused and very diverse verdicts there 
emerges at least this one clear truth: great reserves of 
heroism and sacrifice and loyalty have been called forth 
in millions of human hearts; and men who were living 
for petty and personal ends have come to grapple with 
ultimate realities. The church had not tapped these 
resources; in spite of the millions it had been spending 
and the devoted energy of multitudes of workers, our 
generation had been drifting steadily away from its 
influence. On this continent the signs were clearest to 
read. For the great majority of emigrants from the Old 
World suffer a sea change, lose the religion of their fathers 
—and get none to replace it.* 

While the war lasts the ardor of patriotism to a large 
extent acts as a substitute for religion, taking men out of 
themselves, giving them something noble and beautiful 
for which to live and labor and die. But this fever-heat 
cannot long outlast the war; there will be a slump to 
lower levels when the excitement is over and only the 
dreary tasks of reconstruction remain. Moreover, pa- 
triotism, for all its ability to exalt a commonplace life, 
to wring from it co-operative effort and self-transcend- 
ence, is a dangerous stimulant, easily degenerating into 
jingoism, chauvinism, pride of conquest, hatred of enemy- 
nations, unless it is illuminated and spiritualized by a 
vision that covets for the fatherland true excellence and 
not mere material aggrandizement. In short, whether 
national patriotism is to be a force predominantly for 
good or for ill depends upon whether men have come 
to care for the things that are just and pure and lovely 
and of good report, depends upon the success of their 
religious education. 

*In New York City over half the population, both of Protestant and of Catholic 


antecedents, are at present “ unchurched” ; and 8o per cent. of the Jews have abandoned 
the synagogues, 4 
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Our most immediately pressing problems are, of course, 
those of the war. But we must already be looking beyond. 
It is not enough to say that we shall have a new world 
after the war; we must make that new world. Of the 
weapons that lie to our hands, there are three whose 
potentialities must be more and more utilized,—legis- 
lation, art, and education. 

Legislation has been extending its sphere with a rapidity 
that we could hardly have imagined three years ago; 
and this new willingness to submit our wilful individual- 
ities to social control, to subordinate ourselves to all sorts 
of organized efforts and common restraints, has un- 
doubtedly come to stay. The older hit-or-miss, devil- 
take-the-hindmost individualism is vanishing forever,— 
and good riddance. But while legislation can banish 
alcohol, stop child-labor, and rein in profiteers, and in 
many another way bring us nearer the kingdom of God, 
there is one thing surely that it cannot do—it cannot make 
men religious. : 

Art is a power that we have hardly yet learned to 
harness. Here are floods of emotion going to waste over 
novels and short stories, at the theatre, at concerts, at 
the movies,—going to waste because they produce no 
appreciable changes in conduct. The emotional life 
that in the Middle Ages was largely concentrated on 
religion is now so constantly tapped by these secular 
stimuli that it is difficult to stir its depths by the com- 
paratively wan and tedious services of the church. Many 
of the most earnest men and women of to-day turn for 
inspiration to the dramatist, the poet, the essayist, 
rather than to the preacher. And with this we should 
have no quarrel if the inspiration caught from the artist 
were enough for the guiding and stabilizing of life. But 
these moments of quickened emotion, these vicarious 
heroisms and loves, pass quickly away and are forgotten, 
instead of being wrought into the substance of life. We 
need patient week-by-week labor, directed by the vision 
of a clearly seen goal, to mould the spirits of plastic youth 
into a victorious and lasting idealism. The random and 
evanescent influences of art need to be utilized and sup- 
plemented by a deliberate process of education. 

It is not abstractly necessary that the educator should 
be the church, or that the idealism with which we seek 
to stamp the souls of youth should be called Christianity. 
But actually our public schools are almost helpless in this 
matter, home-education is too haphazard to be relied on, 
and no other institution has the resources and the will to 
carry on the work. Moreover, while this idealism of 
which I speak, this devotion of heart and will to noble 
effort and service, under any name would be as sweet, a 
concrete name of some sort, a common rallying cry, is as 
necessary to it as a nation’s name and flag is to the 
passion of patriotism. And surely there is none whose 
name our spiritual ideal may more properly bear than 
that of the Galilean prophet through whose teaching and 
death there has come to the modern world—at least, 
the world of the West—far the greater part of the spiritu- 
ality which it has possessed. ; 

Education, then, Christian education, to a degree not 
yet attempted, is our great need, if the new age is to in- 
crease, or even to retain, the spiritual heritage of the 
past. The era of evangelism may indeed any day re- 
appear; perhaps we can never afford to do without the 
aid of cataclysmic conversions and periodic revivals. 
But we have learned that salvation comes normally 
through education; that must be our main reliance. 
Fortunately, in no field has there been more progress in 
the past decade. Upon two points educators will agree: 
first, that the reason why education has accomplished 
no more than it has in the past is that we are as yet but 
tyros_in the art; but secondly, that education, even st ‘ 
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as we have given, has been of a potency which we hardly 
realize in moulding the minds of men. If you need an 
object lesson, see what the German ruling class have 

done to their people through education. When in 1871 

Von Moltke entered Paris at the head of the victorious 

German army, he said, ‘‘It is the Prussian schoolmasters 

__ who must be given the credit for this.’’ And for a genera- 

tion since they have been training their youth to milita- 

_ fistic ideals, to unquestioning loyalty to the state, to a 

_ pride and confidence in the destiny of the German nation, 

_ —with the result that we know. ‘The potentialities of 
education are as great for good as for harm; in the use 
of this powerful instrument the church should not lag 
behind the Kaiser. 

There is an initial difficulty, however, of considerable 
magnitude, that of winning church people to a clear con- 
ception of what education in religion zs. When you hear 
it said of such-and-such a church that it has an excellent 
system of religious education, ask, What is it then that the 
youths are learning? Into what mould are their spirits 

_ being shaped? Our up-to-date churches have discarded the 
absurd catechisms of an older generation and no longer 

_ foist upon their communicants the propositions of that 

stiff and humorless theology that was the spiritual milk 

of our fathers. But the so-called religious education of 
to-day consists chiefly of bits of the history (or pseudo- 
history) and literature of the Jews. Now the Jews of 

_ Bible times—or rather their great prophets and poets 

and chroniclers—were of a singularly religious temper; 

so that to those who read deeply in the Bible and with 
understanding there are bound to come visions of profound 
and precious spiritual truths. The Bible is the great 
source-book for the study of the Hebraic spirit—as the 

Iliad and Odyssey are the source-books for the old heroic 

spirit of Greece. But source-books are not always the 

best tools of teaching; and I raise the question whether 
the Old Testament legends and chronicles, or even the 

Gospel incidents and the missionary journeys of Paul 

are the directest and most vital means of awakening or 

reinforcing the religious life of youth. 

For one thing, the interest of the pupil in a Bible-class 
is primarily attracted, if attracted at all, to the historical 
episode; and when the moral is drawn it is apt, while 
accepted without question, to awaken little response. 
In the second place, these Jews were, after all, a provincial 
and undeveloped people; and their situations and prob- 
lems, while really, of course, eternal in many of their 
aspects, are apt to seem remote and irrelevant to the 
youth of to-day. Most boys and girls are interested in 
contemporary problems, in live issues, in the question 
how they ought to act under such and such circumstances. 
And to try to awaken their interest in the religion of to-day 
through a study of the Psalms and sermons and anecdotes 
of the Jews of two thousand years ago is a curious peda- 
gogical inversion. Of course it is clear why Bible teach- 
ing is universally accepted as the natural and almost the 

only form of religious education; it is an inheritance from 

the days when the Bible was looked to as the unques- 
tioned authority in morals. But to-day the burden of 
proof should be seen to rest upon those who insist that 

Christian education must be carried on exclusively or 

even primarily through the Bible. Most boys and girls 

_ go to Sunday-school and to church reluctantly, because 

ir parents wish them to; or, if gladly, for the social 

aspect of it, for the music, for something to do on Sunday, 
for any reason than that the best that is in them is there 
stirred into quickened life. 

_ Take the ordinary Sunday-school class, studying, say, 
he story of Esther, or Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem, or 

miraculous escape from prison; observe these 


hs 


nd girls again listening to the ordinary sermon 
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that hinges upon the exegesis of some Bible text. ‘Then 
watch them at a meeting of their Boy Scouts or Camp 
Fire Girls, pledging their loyalty, consciously dedicating 
themselves to their simple but strict code of honor. Took 
upon this picture and upon that and tell me which method 
is more vital in forming the character of youth. 

Whether we shall call such education Christian edu- 
cation comes down, of course, to a question of what 
Christianity zs. If it is, as I hold, essentially a Way of 
Life, then for the love of your children, for the hope of 
the future of the world, get down to business: teach the 
children that Way of Life. Make it simple, make it 
clear, make it direct, apply it to their actual problems of 
to-day and to-morrow. Let every boy know as clearly 
what he must do differently if he enrolls himself a Chris- 
tian as he knows what he must do if he enrolls himself a 
Scout. If he is a normal boy and is approached in the 
right way he will Jove to enlist in the Christian army, he 
will have a real sense of what it means to sing ‘‘Onward, 
Christian soldiers, marching as to war’—to war with 
unkindness, and impurity, and laziness, and sulking, and 
ill-temper, and the other enemies which he well knows 
and to which he can be made heartily ashamed to yield. 

This means rescuing the boy’s religion from mere church 
associations and making it an integral aspect of his daily 
life. Religion for many men and women, as well as for 
children, is a sort of intermittent dream, something that 
wells up in us under the peculiar spell of organ music 
and pulpit elocution—and disappears in the cold light of 
Monday morning. Especially to the healthy boy it 
appeals as rather goody-goody—if not as sheer discom- 
fort. But let the boy realize that life itself is an art, and 
an art in which skill is learned by precious few, he is at 
once naturally ambitious to learn it. ‘[o skate well, to 
swim, to play baseball, he will give endless exertion; 
to succeed in life itself will more and more, as he grows 
older, awaken his interest. It is, first of all, a question 
of showing him what real success is,—the sort of success 
that gives life lasting joy and power and the love of his 
comrades. ‘Then he must be shown that it is not enough 
to wish to be good, or brave, or kind; he must learn how 
to be all this. Never quote to him that absurd Victorian 
couplet, ‘‘Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever.” 
Show him that it takes cleverness, skill, experience, 
insight, to be good. Goodness is an art to be studied all 
our lives, an art in which we shall at best none too well 
succeed—and in which we shall very likely not even try 
to succeed unless the church, or a right-minded parent, 
or some other source of inspiration, awakens our zeal to 
succeed. 

Happily, the church is reawakening to the real purpose 
of its existence, turning back from the discussions of 
orthodox belief to the practical interests of apostolic 
times, trying to help people to solve their daily problems 
of conduct and to serve their neighbors. ‘The last aspect 
of our church life to feel this wave of practicality is our 
religious education. Theological students still spend 
their precious years largely in studying ancient languages 
and in listening to the ideas of Greek and Hebrew schol- 
ars about the exact date of composition or the accurate 
translation and exegesis of old Jewish laws and legends 
and of the hasty letters which an early Christian mission- 
ary wrote to his infant churches, instead of grappling by 
day and by night to understand the extremely complex 
moral problems of to-day and the needs and temptations 
and views of life of the men and women whose steps they 
are to presume to guide. 

The church exists to show men what is their real good, 
to point out to them how to avoid making a mess of their 
lives, to inculcate in them the spirit of service, and to 
teach them in patient detail how wisely to serve. ‘This 
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is not a mere matter of enlightenment, it is largely a 
matter of training the will—a thing that we have hardly 
begun to do. How is a boy, when he meets his first 
great unexpected, half-understood sex-temptation, to 
resist? There is a problem for you! Religion is a matter 
of just such big, daily, real problems. We speak of ap- 
plied Christianity,—all Christianity worth the name is 
applied Christianity,—great eternal spiritual principles 
applied to the difficult business of living. 

Certainly it is a valuable thing that our boys and girls 
should be taught an accurate historical account of the 
origins of our religion. I leave aside an aspect of the 
matter on which I am tempted to descant; namely, that 
the account given of these origins, and especially of the 
life and character of Jesus, by most of our churches is 
naively unhistorical. This embroidery of miracles, this 
acceptance at their own valuation of the biassed and 
naive chronicles of the Jewish and Christian writers is 
one of the baneful aspects of modern Bible teaching. 
But a real comprehension of the great spiritual hero 
whose name we bear, it is the duty of the Church to try 
to give; and in some measure an acquaintance with the 
prophets that went before, and the apostles that followed 
after. 

Furthermore, religious teachers will continue to draw 
from the Bible, and from other ancient. writings, illus- 
trations and parables and texts for the duties they pre- 
sent to their pupils. And here we run against another 
great danger, upon which I am tempted to dwell, the 
danger of a literal acceptance of the mythology of the 
Bible. How far religion must be mythological to be 
moving, how far the religious life needs to be dramatized, 
as it is in the New Testament picture of the Judgment 
Day, or in the anthropomorphic God of the Old Testa- 
ment, in order to grip the hearts of men, is a psycho- 
logical question, the discussion of which wotild take us 
afar. Bernard Shaw, in one of his most important 
though least known essays, “The Illusions of Socialism,”’ 
shows how that great human movement has expressed 
itself in the language of the strugglé of an innocent op- 
pressed class against a ruthless tyrannical capitalistic 
class—a struggle which will some day, by an overturn 
as abrupt and dramatic as that of the Dies Ire of Cath- 
olic dogma, bring the meek and worthy laborers into 
their inheritance and inaugurate a socialistic kingdom of 
God on earth. The intent and the essential insight of 
socialism Shaw heartily approves; this vivid chiaroscuro 
of oppressed and oppressors, this hope of an abrupt and 
complete transformation, he agrees is utterly mythical. 
And yet he holds that it is only through the mythology 
that the truth and the ideal of socialism maintains its 
hold upon the masses of its adherents. Similarly it may 
be argued that Christianity needs the literal acceptance 
of its mythology, and that openly to rationalize it would 
be to deal it its death blow. 

I am not so pessimistic. I believe that we misread 
human nature, to deem that religion needs a cloak of 
illusion to appeal to the hearts of men—even to the heart 
of childhood. ‘The problem of how and when to disen- 
tangle the truth from the poetry in the myth and parable 
in the Bible is one which I must not here pause to discuss. 
I merely allude to it to point out a danger that goes with 
Bible education. My main point is rather that Bible 
education at best is but a means to religious education, 
not religious education itself; and the end is often for- 
gotten in attention to the means. 

_ There are many other dangerous currents in the teach- 
ing of the Church. ‘There is the shallow optimism that 
says, ‘‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world,” 
instead of saying, ‘‘God is in our hearts, to make all right 
with the world.’ There is the comfortable preaching of 
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the supernatural coming of the kingdom of God, if we 
will be patient and wait for it, instead of the divinely 
un-comfortable preaching of the need of our getting out 
and helping the kingdom of God to come. ‘There is the - 
spirit of bragging about our religion as the perfect relig- 
ion and the patronizing attitude toward the so-called 
heathen religions, in place of the humble eagerness 
to look for inspiration and ideas to other religions, and 
the resolve to make our religion the best in the world 
by incorporating all that is helpful and uplifting in them 
all. ‘There is the concern with merely individual salva- 
tion, which ignores the truth that we live a corporate 
life, and that the unrighteousness of our social order 
cannot be rectified by the saving of the souls of some of 
its members. There is the stupid sectarianism that 
insists upon the importance of utterly trivial beliefs, 
which, even if true, have little to do with the salvation 
of the individual or of society. ‘These distortions of the 
true Christian spirit, and many others, one might linger 
upon, for they poison and inhibit the teaching of that 
spirit to our youth. But I must return to emphasize 
what is of positive importance. 

Christianity, we say, is a way to live. More concretely, 
it is the way of love and loyalty, the way that believes in 
lending a hand, in the square deal. Nineteen hundred 
years ago it meant stopping by the roadside to save a 
man who had fallen among thieves. ‘To-day it means 
working and economizing to send aid to the Belgians; 
it may mean for you, if you are a man in the third decade 
of your life, enlisting to cross the seas and bring aid to 
the Belgians. The word ‘‘love” sounds sentimental; the 
thing the word means is the strongest and bravest thing 
in the world and can be made to appeal enormously to 
our boys’ and girls. 

Purity is a harder aspect of Christianity for youth to 
learn to love. But again, Christian purity is not an 
anzmic, negative thing; it is a great, glorious passion— 
the passion symbolized immortally by the cross. Purity 
is a simple thing; but, like many another simple thing, 
like keeping your temper, like loving unlovable people, 
it is hard. It is the hardest of all things for the young; 
and because it is, it is the supreme challenge to them, 
to which, if you can touch the right chord, they will 
respond as to a bugle call. : 

“God,” “the kingdom of God,’—the child will not 
clearly understand the meaning of these terms, but they 
can mean much to him. And they can mean more and 
more to us as we grow older, until the time comes, as it 
ought to come to us all, and would to most of us if we 
had a real religious education, when they are the supreme 
words in our life—when to serve God with body and mind 
and soul, and to work for the bringing in of the kingdom 
of God, is our one aim in life, and our dearest joy. 

Can religious education do this for common men? I 
believe it can. I know it can; for it has done just this 
in happier periods of tlt world’s history. The early 
Christians went about pure and loyal, with God in their 
hearts, and hands outstretched to help their neighbors. 
They offered religious education to all they met because 
religion was so infinitely precious to them. We have 
long ceased to talk much about it during the week; it 
is an old story, and we have many other interests. So 
we have nearly forgotten what it is. We think it is 
necessary to invest these simple truths with all sorts of 
wrappings of theology and to laboriously extract them 
from stories of long ago. ; paper 

H. G. Wells, in his Modern Utopia, elaborates a con- 
ception which has appealed to many of his readers— 
that of the Samurai, a sort of voluntary nobility, men — 
and women who live according to a Rule—not a harsh © 
Rule, but one that demands effort and unselfish e1 
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Such a voluntary nobility is the band of Christians who 
seek to keep to the Rule given them by Christ. If we 
would concentrate our efforts seriously on training our 
boys and girls to loyalty to that code, using all the les- 
sons that applied psychology and child-study are teaching 
us, we could so stamp it in their natures that, though they 
might lapse from it, the great majority would return to 
it and know themselves, in spite of the lure of senses and 
self, to be inescapably Christian in ultimate intent. 

I demand no revolution in religious education. But I 
ask that the essential thing be recognized to be the train- 
: ing of the will to keep to a code—that code which in spite 
of our sectarian differences we agree to be the way Christ 
taught men to live. If Christianity be essentially the 
; devotion of heart and will to a great ideal of life, and if 
: that ideal with its profound reflection of the deepest 

needs of human nature, and its instant appeal to the best 
1 in us, be drilled into us in concrete detail from childhood 
| up, is there not a hope that Christendom may really be 
Christianized? And in this Christianizing process, shall 
we not, all of us, of whatever sect or creed, be drawing 
nearer and nearer together into a unity of purpose which 
may eventually weld all Christians into one universal 
Church of God? 


The Reorganization of Medical Practice. 


" ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


This reorganization of what is to-day the most radical 
and commanding agency of social control rests upon 
and has grown out of a revolutionary change in the 
common ideas respecting health and disease. Sickness 
is no longer held to be a “‘scourge of God.” It is now 
known to be either a preventable personal disaster, a 
result of bad heredity or environment, or of individual 
ignorance or carelessness, or a social disgrace. The 
eminent Unitarian divine who declared when attacked 
by acute indigestion that he “was not afraid to die, but 

ashamed to die of mince pie,’’ is more than matched by 

millions of people in all walks of life who are ashamed 

to die or be ill as a result of disobedience of the laws of 

health, and ashamed to have others suffer ill-health, 

or,end their days prematurely, because of community 
_ ignorance, commercial greed, or political graft. The 
new doctor has come to meet the needs of a new socializa- 
tion of health, a new crusade against disease. 

In four particulars the new doctor is the agent of the 
new sense of the duties and opportunities of community 
hygiene. 

First. He is no longer merely, in some instances no 
longer chiefly, the helper of a suffering individual. He 
is become the leader in the new social approach to disease 
of all kinds. Tuberculosis must be cured if possible 
by the best medical attention to the single patient, but 
the tuberculosis evil must be brought under control, 
and the doctor is showing how it may be done. Other 
preventable and curable diseases must be gotten rid of 
and the organization of social forces ameliorative, pre- 
_ ventive, and constructive has already placed the socially- 
minded doctor in the position of generalissimo. 

- Second. The doctor is no longer the priest of the 
physical confessional sworn to consider only his one 
‘patient and to keep all secrets of disease that are linked 
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“the rest of the world. The socially-minded hae errs 
a responsibility for the family integrity assailed by 
venereal disease, for the removal of the taints of feeble- 
iness and insanity from the main currents of life, 
protection of innocence from the effects of lust. 

is is the first great war in which the truth has been 
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told, even during the fighting, respecting those enemies 
of vice, drink and other results of moral weakness; and 
the doctors are now leading the great drive for a 
clean and effective manhood in the armies and navies 
of the world. No one can overestimate the importance, 
as few can rightly realize the reorganization of medical 
practice involved, of this new stand for personal purity 
and social control of all that leads to prostitution and 
alcoholism on the part of those in charge of the health 
of the soldiers. 

Third. The doctor is now the inheritor of the ancient 
powers of the priesthood. He it is who decides the 
hours and ages, the sanitary conditions, and the standard 
of living that should determine the just return to the 
manual laborer for his work for the society of which he 
is a part. The boards of health in modern cities and 
States have drastic powers of social control far beyond 
those of any other group of public servants. They take 
the person who endangers the health of others from his 
home to segregate him in a place under their own special 
control. They decide what shall be the artificial en- 
vironment of those members of society who are isolated 
permanently in prisons and asylums. ‘They declare the 
duties of communities in respect to public health in 
schools, in houses, in places of entertainment, in relation 
to air and water and food and other necessaries of life. 
They are fast assuming, by the consent of the electorate, 
a position of special agent of the conscience and intel- 
ligence of the whole social order, in respect to the whole 
physical basis of life. It is a power not without danger 
of misuse, not without peril of growing arrogance and 
lack of consideration for conscientious objectors to 
any health command for the moment popular. It is a 
power to be given indeed and with satisfaction that we 
have at last attained a due respect for this physical 
basis of life, but to be watched jealously and curbed 
bravely if occasion demand, as all other delegated powers 
of official control of the common life should be watched 
and curbed at points of danger to the individual develop- 
ment in a democracy. 

Fourth and finally. The new doctor understands, as 
few among the older medical experts understood, the: 
inter-relation of mind and body. ‘The modern doctor, 
taught by the new psychology and spurred to new fields 
of investigation and new adventures in therapeutics by 
the New Thought movements he may oppose or even 
despise, is entering upon a crusade such as the world 
has never before even dreamed of in the attempt to 
lessen and if possible abolish the terrible evils to which 
flesh is heir in connection with the nervous system and 
the brain. The facts that so match each other to a 
growing peril of insanity and nervous disorders,—the 
facts that the brain of man has long since reached its 
maximum development as an organ, and that the strain 
upon that organ is increasing tremendously all the 
time in modern civilization,—these facts have become 
the special stimulus of groups of the socially-minded 
among physicians who have enlisted in the new crusade 
for mental hygiene. The newest element in the re- 
organization of medical practice is of all the most im- 
portant, since insanity and nervous weakness and per- 
version constitute the single field of disease which is 
not yet yielding to medical science but increasingly 
demanding its toll of suffering and of inefficiency in all 
centres of modern civilization. The newest doctors in 
the army of social control of the conditions of physical 
well-being are leading, in a way that thrills the instructed 
with hope for the future well-being of the human race, 
in this last great effort to “minister to minds diseased.” 
The reorganization of medical practice is therefore in 
essence a unified marshalling of all the social forces for 
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the upbuilding of sound minds in sound bodies out of 
which to build the City of Light that shall be. The 
modern medical practice therefore reinforces every appeal 
of religion and every dictate of true social economy. Re- 
ligion ‘‘calls from top of souls to souls, to get them to 
some higher eminence’’: medical practice is laboring to 
make all people better able to climb the heights of life. 

Economy bids the United States conserve its wealth 
by draining its eighty millions of acres of swamp-lands 
to replace a worthless area with arable areas worth at 
least $50 an acre. Medical practice demands that this 
shall be done in order to stamp out malaria with its 
swarm of every sort of physical weakness and suffering. 
The reclamation of arid wastes not only saves for homes 
and adds to the economic well-being of the country 
but, as medical practice socially-minded declares, will 
help to remove many diseases due to faulty climate. 
Education is demanded for every child, some small 
preparation at least for the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of life, for protection against the exploiting forces, 
and for the development of economic efficiency. Medical 
practice steps in to demand with a new authority based 
on new and wider knowledge of the physical basis of 
healthy mental activity that education rest upon normal 
living, wholesome recreation, right bodily conditions for 
every child. Patriotism is demanding a new consecra- 
tion to the social whole from all the citizenship of every 
civilized nation. The socially-minded and _ socially- 
trained medical practice stands at the altar of sacrifice 
and declares that the society which demands the service 
of men and women even unto death must make haste 
to give to every man, woman, and child the physical 
conditions that can alone make for social well-being 
whether in war or in peace. 

The Church must step to the side of this socially- 
minded and socially-trained medical practice reorganized 
to deal with the world’s woes with power and with might 
and declare the Altar of Faith and of Love, the Temple 
of Wisdom and of Trust wait in lonely and barren isola- 
tion for the Common Life, the Life that is first natural 
and then spiritual. 


Industrial Relations. 
(Summary of Address.) 


JOHN A. FITCH. 


‘The democracy for which we are fighting to-day is not, 
it is fair to assume, in the minds of any of us, a little, or 
trivial, thing. But if it is to be the great thing that we 
all mean when we speak of it, it must extend into the 
every-day lives of the people. Nobody lives in a polling- 
booth. With most of us, life signifies work rather than 
voting. If we want a thorough-going democracy, there- 
fore, we must have one that does not stop with political 
machinery, but extends to the realm of industry. 

Do we have democracy in industry now? Let us con- 
template a few of the essentials to democracy and con- 
sider whether we have it. Out of many, it seems to me 
that there are three of very great importance:— 

First, there must be open channels for communication. 

Second, there must be constant stimuli to constructive 
thinking. 

Third, there must be power in the hands of the people. 

Do we have these things in American industry? 

American industry is manned by many nationalities. 
There is contempt on the part of the English-speaking 
worker for his non-English-speaking fellow simply because 
he cannot understand him. An employer has to publish 
a bulletin in a half-dozen languages if he would get a 
message to his workers, and he will miss a lot of them 
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even then. ‘he Government has the same difficulty. 
Democracy cannot thrive when the people do not speak 
the same language. : 

Second, are there constant stimuli to constructive 
thinking in American industry? Work is the best possible 
stimulus to new ideas if a man loves his job. What is the 
case with American workers; do they love their jobs? 
The best answer appears in their restlessness, and the 
rapidity with which they change. A roo per cent. labor 
turnover is normal: Men do not leave work that they 
love for trivial reasons. 

Leaving aside the overwork and low pay and other 
factors involving injustice as capable of change and 
therefore temporary, we may note a permanent tendency 
in industry that may go far to explain this restlessness. 
That is the subdivision of the task with the consequent 
destruction of skill and the monotonization of the work. 
Less and less are workmen artisans. They do not make 
things any more, but parts of things instead, and they 
never see the finished product. 

There are two opposing forces in industry to-day,—one 
is the move for efficiency, the other is the expression of 
individuality. We must have the former, but if we have 
to sacrifice individuality to get it, we would better ask 
ourselves whether the price is not too high. There must 
be some other way to achieve efficiency than by crushing 
the individual. 

Third, industrial power is very obviously not in the 
hands of the people in America. In the United States not 
over 10 per cent. of the wage-earners belong to trade 
unions. ‘The chief reason for this small percentage is the 
opposition of the employer. Through spy systems, 
discharge, and black-list the employers have kept 
unionism back. ‘Their reasons have sometimes been 
good and sometimes bad. From the standpoint of real 
democracy they have all been bad. You cannot wait 
until people are fit for democracy before letting them 
have it. They achieve fitness by exercising power. 

We must have industrial power in the hands of the 
people for two principal reasons. ‘The just employer 
needs a union to help him to be just. Otherwise he cannot 
know their problems and the effect on them of his policies. 
The unjust employer needs a union to compel him to be 
just. . 

As never before, there is a mighty forward movement 
the whole world around that has as its end and aim the 
achieving of democracy. Political absolutism is to be laid 
low. Millions of young men have dedicated their lives 
to that task. It will be a grievous thing indeed if when 
those who remain from.the struggle march home vic- 
torious they find that absolutism still reigns and that 
as they return to the acts of peace they must themselves 
become subject to it. 

I am not thinking or dreaming of industrial democracy— 
not for this year or next; but I am thinking of democracy 
in industry, a thing that is practicable, possible, and 
essential, and without which there is tyranny. 

I want the same influences that tend toward freedom in 
government to operate in the field of industry, so that men 
may be free in their work. Without it we have the shell 
of a democracy and not the heart. 

Sixty years ago, on the eve of another great struggle 
for freedom, Abraham Lincoln reminded his country 
that “‘a house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
“Neither,” he added, ‘‘can a nation exist half slave and 
half free.” *%: 

Let us unite our nations, then. Let us make it possible 
here in America for men to speak the same tongue. 
Through education and short work-day let us furnish 
stimuli to thinking. And let us resolve that so far as in us 
lies we will support the idea that the workers, of what 
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vi race or calling, shall share in the government of the in- 
-dustries their strength has made possible. 

_ When we have done these things we may truly say that 
we have helped to make the world ‘‘safe for democracy.” 


. for freedom and Dumanity. 


. The Cloud of Witnesses. 
: Not to die for the world, but to live for it, to think for 


it, to work for it; to keep sharp and unstained by rust 
the splendid sword of the spirit! 
It is not only because you are yourselves fine and true 
and upright and daring and free, Young America, that 
- the world finds its hope in you. The world knows the 
men, the great deeds and the principles, greater than men 
or deeds, that have made this America of yours and 
mine. ‘The world knows that in you, whether your an- 
cestors came over in the Mayflower three hundred years 
ago, or in the steerage of a liner twenty years ago, lives 
the spirit of a great tradition. ‘The world puts its hope 
in you, but not only in you. It puts its hope in the great 
ghosts that stand behind you, upholding your arms, whis- 
| pering wisdom to you, patience, perseverance, courage. 
| Young America, the men who stand behind you fought 


| hard when they fought, but they fought men, not women’ 


. and children! ‘The frontiersmen, the Indian fighters, the 
pioneers are behind you, dauntless of spirit;—men and 
women, unafraid, clear-eyed. And beyond them, into 
the gray distance, the heroes without name—in war, the 
soldiers, the sailors, the nurses, the women who waited 
at home; in peace, the school-teachers, the scientists, 
the parsons, the physicians, the workers in slums; the 
fighters everywhere for justice, for truth, for light; for 
clean cities, clean business, clean government! 

Heroes are behind you, upholding you, Young Amer- 
ica.—Hermann Hagedorn. 


There are no ghosts, you say, 
To haunt her blaze of light; 
No shadows in her day, 
No phantoms in her night; 
Columbus’ tattered sail — 
Has passed beyond her hail? 


What? On that magic coast, 
Where Raleigh fought with fate; 
Or where that Devon ghost 
‘Unbarred the Golden Gate, 
Saw you no strange bronzed men 
Beat in from sea again? 


Must all those dead lie still? 
Must not the night disgorge 
The ghosts of Bunker Hill, 
The ghosts of Valley Forge, 
Or England’s mightier son, 
The ghost of Washington? 


No ghosts where Lincoln‘@fell? 
’ No ghosts for seeing eyes? 
I know an old cracked bell _ 
Shall make ten million_rise, 
When his immortal ghost 
Calls tothe slumbering host. 
—Alfred Noyes. 


_ ‘Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
h patience the race that is set before us.—Hebrews xii. r. 


ria PRAYER. 
mighty God, who knowest the hearts of men, grant 
youth of America a new consecration unto the 
make us a nation. Burn away the dross of 
. A as . i 
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material aims and selfish desires; try us as gold is tried; 
may all that is true shine clearly in the light of a new day. 
Through suffering and through service may we find the 
larger meaning of life. Save us-in fiery temptations; 
keep us faithful in’ trials; give us endurance, fortitude, 
and patience. Wherever duty calls us, in camp or office, 
in the trench or in the street, may we serve the best hopes 
of our great Republic. Through discipline, education, 
and severest testing may we be made ready to fill what- 
ever place Thine Eternal Purpose appoints. ‘Thou hast 
stirred the hearts of men with the dream of freedom; do 
Thou uphold us as we serve under her banners, glorious 
in Thy light. Accept our consecrated lives. Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


If Shakespeare was the high priest of human nature, 
Christ was the high priest of the divine nature, speaking 
as one that has come out from God and has nothing to 
borrow from the world. It is not to be detected by any 
sign that the human sphere in which he moved imparted 
anything to him. His teachings are just as full of divine 
nature as Shakespeare of human.—Dr. Bushnell. — 


»* 


Let us do our duty in our shop and in our kitchen, the 
market, the street, the office, the school, the home, just 
as faithfully as if we stood in the front rank of some great 
war, and we knew that victory for mankind depended 
upon our bravery, strength, and skill. When we do that 
the humblest of us will be serving in that great army 
which achieves the welfare of the world.— Theodore 
Parker. 

&* 


In our moral life we may always be hopeful. Confi- 
dence is half the victory. The stern resolution to succeed, 
to be the nobler man, to attain somewhat nearer to the 
stature of the perfect man in Christ Jesus, is an earnest 
of success. Everything favors moral victory when we 
really wish it,—our past successes because they have 
worn the path smoother, our failures because they have 
driven us back into the path. Let each year mean 
spiritual gain.—George D. Latimer. 


»* 


It has been my lot to kneel at the death-bed of many 
Christians. I never knelt by one on which the light 
from Heaven shone quite so clear as it did on the poor 
cots of some soldiers who could not tell me much about 
their faith, but could tell me all I wanted to know about 
their duty. Dear, tender, beautiful souls, speaking of 
the wife and children with their last breath, and of their 
hope that the country for which they died would not 
forget them, and then leaving all the rest to God.—Koberi 
Collyer. 

ad 


We are so tried and tossed, so compassed round with 
pain, so much, apparently, the sport of fanciful pas- 
sions, so curiously framed, as it were, for temptation, 
with high aspirations living in us, along with base de- 
sires, so hovering ever on the verge of good and ill, so 
weak to choose the good, so troubled by the necessity 
of battle, when our heart is weary with the passionate 
longing for rest, that God knows we want some sympathy 
higher than any one on earth can give us,—some sym- 
pathy which will not weaken, but strengthen, some 
certainty that the eternal love and righteousness can feel 
with us and assist us.—F. W. Robertson. 
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Literature. 


UNDERSTANDING ‘THE SCRIPTURES. By 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell.of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. New York and Cincin- 
nati: Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents 
net.—This is the third series of lectures on 
the Mendenhall foundation at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, all thus far given dealing with the 
Bible. The reader who, noticing that the 
lecturers on this foundation in addition to 
broad scholarship and high repute must also 
“firmly adhere to the evangelical system of 
Christian faith,’ should look in this book for 
an obvious brand of orthodoxy is likely to be 
disappointed. ‘The essential preparation for 
a knowledge of the Scriptures, says the au- 
thor, is scientific and historical Biblical study, 
and the point of view in which the student ap- 
proaches his subject is exceedingly important. 
The presentation of the Bible as a Book of 
Life is exceptionally well done: ‘The Book 
is full of the tingle and even the roar of the 
life out of which it was born.”’ This industrial 
age greatly needs the setting forth of the vital 
insistence of the Bible as a book of humanity, 
as ever “insisting upon the priority of human 
rights as against property rights.”” In show- 
ing its importance in this direction, Bishop 
McConnell writes such hammering sentences 
as this: ‘“‘The man who possesses the wealth- 
tool cannot be allowed to use it or even to 
brandish it in such fashion as to endanger the 
unfolding of human ideals.” ‘‘The Bible is 
conceived in a spirit of respect for men. 
Only those who enter into that same spirit 
can hope to make much of the Biblical revela- 
tion.” The author is insistent on righteous 
living as essential to one who would under- 
stand the truth given in the Scriptures. He 
believes that such an one will find the Bible 
to be the book above all others which presents 
the God of a moral ideal; Christ as the su- 
preme revelation of that God; and the cross 
as the culminating point, the final revelation 
of the divine nature, by setting forth the qual- 
ity of the love of God, and its appeal to God’s 
children for heroic self-sacrifice. Such ortho- 
doxy as this is acceptable to many, perhaps 
most, members of the liberal churches, for it 
definitely excludes the doctrines which were 
the original cause of the division into so- 
called orthodox and liberal churches. Take, 
for instance, this: ‘‘ The Scriptural atmosphere 
-as to the moral life in God must be kept in 
the chief place in all of our theological theo- 
ries. Atonement must be interpreted chiefly 
in terms of ethical steadiness if it is to build 
on a Biblical foundation. But the instant we 
use formal terms like ‘Trinity’ and ‘atone- 
ment’ we have taken at least one step away 
from the Scriptures.” Picturesque and com- 
pelling in style, broad in its viewpoint, sane 
and devout in its conclusions, this book amply 
repays reading. 


FLAME AND ‘THE SHADOW-EATER. By 
Henrietta Weaver. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1917. $1.40.—This is a collection of 


gracefully written tales of Oriental fancy, 
setting forth the attitude of India toward 
life and its problems. One might easily 
believe them to be native tales retold, but 
except for a single incident they appear to 
be the products of the author’s imagination. 
There is not a little beauty of description, 
which helps to throw a glamour over the 
whole, so that it seems to breathe a spirit of 
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self-sacrifice and high idealism deserving 
the highest praise, but somehow as we come 
to the close of one tale after another they 
never seem to taste just right. In one, for 
instance, the rich merchant who has seen a 
vision of a heavenly city as he travels the 
desert encamps in an oasis, abandons his 
family, and gives himself to aimless wander- 
ings, that he may feast his soul on the vision. 
His son joins him after many years, and he 
also gives himself up to the vision, and they 
die one after the other, contented that they 
have seen it. In another the great king who 
has given himself up to luxury and dissipation 
is terribly defeated in battle. He sees the 
error of his ways and the emptiness of his 
pleasures and renounces not only them but 
his throne. His ministers are to govern it 
as they like, he will become a hermit. The 
core of the teaching includes what according 
to Western standards must be reckoned 
profoundly immoral, for among its ingre- 
dients are moral cowardice, laziness, and 
self-conceit. Wisdom, in its teaching, con- 
sists in the perception of the vanity and il- 
lusion of all human ambition. ‘As far as 
possible, do nothing, for nothing is worth 
doing. Learn to see this, act accordingly, 
and you will have attained wisdom.” 
Harmlessness to man and beast and a certain 
helpfulness to others to drown sorrow and 
remorse are recommended, but escape from 
the world by renouncing not only all desire 
but also all responsibility is the highest 
wisdom and virtue. This we believe to be 
the fundamental teaching of the wisdom of 
India. It has also shown itself in the Western 
world in various guises. It has its attractive- 
ness for those who would escape from ‘‘the 
horror and crude violence of the times” 
but if wisdom be the teaching of how to 
live and die, this is the very mockery of 
wisdom, for it aims to teach how to escape 
from living without dying. 


Tue Socra, TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS 
AND JEsuS. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Litt.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Prof. Kent has given us a book to be much 
commended for its wealth of information, its 
breadth of view, and its great good sense. 
The first sentence of its preface does not 
quite promise the mental balance which 
subsequent pages disclose. When it is 
announced that ‘‘the great prophets and 
founders of Judaism and Christianity were 
above all else social teachers and reformers”’ 
we must call that a somewhat extreme state- 
ment, though in speaking to a church which 
for a good many hundred years had hardly 
the faintest idea that social reform was any 
part of their concern the exaggeration may 
perhaps be justified. There is, of course, an 
appearance of special pleading in taking a 
few sentences from prophetic writings and 
making them stand for the whole temper 
and spirit of their authors. It has long been 
evident that by judicious selection almost 
any case one chose to present could be 
proved from the words of Holy Writ. But 
Prof. Kent is only maintaining that these 
men were deeply interested in all questions | in 
of social righteousness, and that assertion 
he abundantly makes good. As he him- 
self understands (as many who claim that 
Jesus was above all a social reformer do 
not) that the gospel of individualism and 
the gospel of socialism must somehow be 


practical help. How Elizabeth responds t 
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combined if either is to amount to much, he 
is always reasonable and sane in his interpre- 
tations of the teachings of Jesus. The book 
may be taken as one cheering sign of growing 
interest in one of the great ideas of early 
Christianity, that of the kingdom of heaven 
among men. It is well designed to stimu- 
late that interest, and to direct it toward 
useful, practical ends. 


VIRGINIA OF ELK CREEK VALLEY. By 
Mary Ellen Chase. Boston: The Page Co. 
$1.50.—The charm of this story lies partly 
in the freshness and vividness of its pictures 
of the far West. The scene is laid on a 
ranch in the Big Horn Country of Wyoming, 
the home of Virginia. Here three of her” 
schoolmates at St. Helen’s in the East, ac- 
companied by an aunt, a trifle older than the 
girls, and two boy friends, come to spend 
their summer vacation with Virginia, and 
make their first acquaintance with the West. 
Their new and thrilling adventures are told 
with animation; how they live on horseback, 
cantering afar over the boundless mesa, how 
they explore wild mountain trails, learn to 
shoot guns, help kill a bear, camp out, try 
homesteading, enjoying to the utmost the 
wild, free life of the ranch, and incidentally 
learning much of value from these new ex- 
periences. The author knows and loves 
Wyoming, painting fondly the glorious wealth 
of wild flowers covering its prairies, the gran- 
deur of its mountain ranges and foothills. 
The book radiates the joyous spirit of youth 
and nature, and is bright and wholesome 
throughout. 


A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. By Rob- 


, ert Goldsmith. New York: The Macmillan 


Co. $1.50.—Ex-President Taft says that 
this book should be read by all men and women 
who want the world to become a better and a 
safer place for themselves and their children’s 
children. President Lowell of Harvard in a 
too brief preface says that the book advocates 
a principle which will free mankind from war 
and that its author is a practical idealist who 
knows his subject. The author says that his 
book is not addressed to the international ex- 
pert, but to the general reader whom he wishes 
to educate. Part first of the volume treats 
extensively of the several forces which have 
failed to prevent war: pacifism, the churches, 
the workers, the women, business, and diplo- 
macy. Part second is devoted to practical 
programmes for the prevention of war. Part 
third is on militarism and treats of the neces- 
sity for its utter destruction. Mr. Goldsmith 
has written in a popular vein a timely book 
which all who begin it will read from cover to 
cover. Out of the present horribleness he 
points a way to make its return well-nigh 
impossible. 


UnpgErstoop ‘Brersy. By Dorothy Can- | 
field. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.30. 
It would be entirely possible to review 
this book simply as a story for children, 
especially for little girls, and to recommend 
it as one of the best that has appeared, even 

in the pages of St. Nicholas, but it is also — 


much more than that, and we should like E 


to put it into the hands of mothers” and 


teachers, first as an inspiration and then as — 


natural influences; how she gradua 
comes self-reliant, panel straig 
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R. Piper. 
_ This is an entertaining story of the haps and 
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ward, useful, and happy, not by a sudden 
resolve or even by conscious intention; how 
dependent a child is on its associates and 
environment,—all this is implied in a story 
that neither grumbles nor preaches. Mrs. 
Canfield cares much for educational theories, 
but she subordinates all methods to the 
common-sense tests of life itself. Betsy is 
a charming little heroine, and admiration 
for her will encourage small girls to develop 
their own possibilities. 


THE Way oF THE GaTE. Compiled by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. THe Way oF THE 
GREEN PasturRES. Volumes I. and II. of the 
King’s Highway Series, edited by Sneath, 
Hodges, and Tweedy. New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company. 65 cents each.— 
These two volumes, which are the first of the 
series of eight, are the last to be issued. All 
the others have been reviewed in these col- 
umns. The poems and stories here brought 
together are designed to give moral and re- 
ligious training to children six and seven years 
old. No better material for religious educa- 
tion in the home can be found than that of- 
fered in this series. The books are so care- 
fully graded in form, material, and interest 
that they may be used as supplementary 
books by the Sunday-school teacher and 
superintendent. The print is large and the 
books are well illustrated. ‘The entire series 
is heartily commended for use in our homes 
and Sunday-schools. 


THE HousE ON THE Hity. By Margaret 
Boston: The Page Co. $1.50.— 


mishaps, doings and darings, of eight young 
people who are thrown together by the coming 
of the three Holidays to live with their grand- 
parents on the Hill where stood the Lam- 
bert House with its five lively boys and 
girls. Uncle Phil, the young doctor, is the 
good genius of all the young folks, sometimes 
tactfully advising, but more often letting them 
learn wisdom by their own mistakes. The 
book closes with the formation of a King 
Arthur’s Round Table club, wherein figure 
not only brave knights, but Round Table 
ladies of high degree, and whose motto is, 
“T serve.” 

ReLicious EXPERIENCE: ]ts EvIDENTIAL 
VaLug. By George Preston Mains. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25 net.— 
Impressed by the subtle and corroding scepti- 
cism which he feels is widely propagated in 
present-day thought, Mr. Mains has written 
a thoroughly evangelical repudiation of it. 
He has consulted many high authorities in 
the field of letters and science, but his con- 
clusions are drawn finally from Holy Script- 
ures, which he finds wholly sufficient for 
spiritual education. It is always interesting 
to read a man who is cognizant of many 
schools of progressive thought and yet re- 
mains uninfluenced by them and pursues the 


_ even tenor of his own philosophy of life. 


_ How Perer Rappit WENT To SEA. By 
‘Duff Graham. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company.—One cannot wait for Christ- 
before bestowing this new tale of 
er where it will be hailed with rapture 
read to tatters. Flopsy, Mopsy, Cot- 
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would count, even if a reviewer were dis- 
posed to give it. These ‘‘wee books for 
wee folks,’”’ as the publisher’s announcement 
reads, promise a great success. The pict- 
ures that illustrate Peter’s adventures are 
as effective as the story. 


Books for Girls. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company have 
a good list of announcements for the Christ- 
mas season, including books by writers 
already well known and some whose names 
are not yet familiar. Among the former is 
Edna A. Brown’s The Spanish Chest, a 
charming story, in which the characters are 
bright, natural, and entertaining, while the 
incidents are sometimes brightened by fun 
and sometimes touched with mystery. The 
romantic title gives a hint of only one line 
of interest. The island of Jersey with its 
high tides, its rocky caves, and its family 
traditions furnishes a picturesque setting. 

Nina Rhoades is another well-known 
writer, and her story of Plucky Little Patsy 
is a new Brick House book. Patsy, short for 
Patricia, is a girl, suddenly transplanted 
from New York to an English manor-house 
with almost as much necessity for changing 
her standards of living as confronted Little 
Lord Fauntleroy under somewhat similar 
circumstances, and with hardly less success 
than he had in altering some of the stand- 
ards of other people. As in other books by 
Miss Rhoades, one of the characters is blind, 
and the lesson of encouragement to effort 
under adverse conditions is repeated. 

The third of these books has also a foreign 
setting. Schoolgirl Allies, by Rebecca Mid- 
dleton Samson, narrates the experiences of 
an American girl who spends an interesting 
year at a fashionable boarding-school in 
Belgium, where she meets girls of titled 
families and unfamiliar characteristics. Girl 
nature is much the same, however, whether 
one counts among her relatives Scottish 
earls or French dukes or Belgian burgo- 
masters or plain American citizens, and one 
finds everywhere the same fondness for fun 
and popularity. It must be said that the 
jeune fille of Europe is usually more senti- 
mental and emotional than our American 
girls of the same age, and the story does not 
contradict that impression. 


Books for Boys. 


Punctual to the dot comes a new Edward 
Stratemeyer book, the thirteenth volume 
of the Dave Porter Series, warranted, ac- 
cording to his publishers, Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company, to ‘‘make Dave more of 
a hero than ever.’’ As he remarks at one 
stage in his adventurous career, civil en- 
gineers have certainly no monotonous exist- 
ence, when it includes mysteries, abduc- 
tions, danger in various forms, and the out- 
witting of an oldtime enemy. Dave Porter’s 
Great Search is the title of the new volume, 
which is, however, complete in itself and not 
dependent on the other books of the series. 
($1.25.) 

Winning His Army Blue, by Norman 
Brainerd, is also issued by the Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company, and it likewise tells 
the story of a fellow who made good, this 
time at a military school under most adverse 
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conditions. The power to hold out against 
misunderstanding and injustice, the spirit 
that puts honor above personal advantage, 
the acceptance of discipline, and the refusal 
to lower definite standards,—these are the 
qualities that carried Harry Vane through 
serious trials and brought him out right at 
the end. The Chatham Military School 
furnishes the setting for the Five Chums 
Series, of which this is the fourth volume. 

Little, Brown & Co. send out a book of 
out-of-door tales from the bayous of the 
South, called Boy Holidays in the Louisiana 
Wilds, written by Andrew Wilkinson. Here 
is a new Uncle Remus, whose supply of 
animal stories seems to be inexhaustible, 
and who combines incident and humor in 
the telling of them. New tales of the trickery 
of Mr. Fox are here, and we learn how Mr. 
Turkey Buzzard became bald, why Mr. Owl 
hates Mr. Hawk, how the feud between the 
squirrels and the jays began, and many 
another interesting interpretation of animal 
characteristics and habits. The boys to 
whom the stories are told are not without 
adventures of their own, and the book con- 
tains first-rate chapters for any one who 
does not hesitate at the Uncle Remus dia- 
lect. ($1.50.) 


Literary Note. 


Two books of verse, one about a poet, one 
about the poetry of flowers, and a novel about 
the Australian gold fields open Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co.’s fall publishing season. ‘They 
will be Portraits and Protests, by Sarah N. 
Cleghorn; a new edition of Factories, by 
Margaret Widdemer; Goethe, by Prof. Calvin 
Thomas; Flower Lore and Legend, by Katha- 
rine M. Beals; and The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahony, by Henry Handel Richardson. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York City, says of 
EMMA DUNN 


=== 
“OLD LADY 31” 


“(A play that every one should see. As pure as a mountain 

brook, as wholesome as a spring shower, as fragrant as the 
” 

rose. 

Now playing at the 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 
Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
COOLIDGE POINT, MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


In memory of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
One hundred copies of his book 
SELF-CULTURE 
Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical 


Will be given away this autumn. Ministers, 
Theological Schools and Public Libraries to have 
the first choice. Address Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Che Dome. 
An Old Proverb Retold. 


JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE. 


Go to the Ant, thou sluggard, go! 
Consider well her frugal ways, 

And let the wisdom she doth show 
Arouse thee in these autumn days. 


She hath no ruler, lord, or chief; 

And yet she in the summer bower 
Provideth bread for her relief, 

And cans all that she can each hour, 


She gathers in the harvest plants, 

And fills her home with goodly store, 
And Mr. Ant and little Ants 

Have all they need, and even more. 


Her brave Allies—the Bugs and Bees— 
May call for help from her unpaid, 
And yet, so far as mortal sees, 
She never failed to give them aid. 


Then to the Ant (both you and I) 
Let’s go. It will not harm our pride, 
Or if it does we must not sigh,— 
King Solomon is on our side. 


And when these two do both agree,— 
The King and Miss (or Mrs.) Ant, 


We know how foolish it would be 
To say, or even think, we can’t. 


The True Story of Kitty White. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


Kitty White listened attentively to all the 
plans. The family were eating breakfast, 
and Kitty White, dressed in a new blue 
ribbon, heard every single word. 

She heard mother announce: “We will 
put her in that basket with the cover. It is 
loosely woven, so she will get plenty of air. 
On such a long trip, that is really the only 
safe way to carry her.” 

She heard father say: “I have ordered 
the taxi to be here at nine o’clock sharp, to 
drive us down to the wharf. It takes some 
time to cross Boston at this time of year. 
We must allow plenty of time for checking 
the trunks.” 

She heard Frankie say: ‘‘I wish I could 
carry Kitty White in my arms instead of 
putting her in a basket. I’m afraid she’ll 
be frightened with all the noises and queer 
smells, when she can’t see a single thing but 
the inside of a straw basket.” 

Kitty White walked solemnly to Frankie’s 
chair. She rubbed her spotless white fur 
coat against Frankie’s new tan stockings. 
She decided to stay near her little master. 
She saw trunks, golf bags, and tennis racquets 
carried downstairs. She saw mother in her 
neat travelling suit, with Delia standing 
close behind holding umbrellas. She saw 
father go from the house carrying bags and 
suit cases and hand them to the driver. But 
what Kitty White looked the hardest at was 
the big wicker basket which Frankie held. 
At last her master spoke. She knew she 
must obey. 

“Come, Kitty, come, Kitty White, I’m 
going to put you into this nice clean basket 
and take you for a lovely trip. First we’ll 
drive in a taxicab; then we’ll sail in a boat; 
after that we’ll take a ride on a train; then 
we will reach the station at Winthrop. Last 
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of all, we will drive to our summer home. 
The very first thing I’ll do is to give you a 
nice big saucer of fresh milk. You and I 
will both take a little kitty-cat nap. When 
we wake up, the summer fun will begin.”’ 
Kitty White allowed Frankie to lift her 
gently into the basket. She sat rather 
awkwardly upon the soft pillow that her 
kind master had placed inside. One last 
pat, and Frankie bade her be a good Kitty 


White; then he fastened the top of the]. 


basket firmly. She could see no more. 
Kitty White felt herself lifted carefully by 
Frankie. She knew he was stepping into 
the taxi. She listened to the chunk! chunk! 
chunk! of the engine, and decided to sit 
more peacefully wpon her cushion. 

Suddenly thump! thump! thump! went 
the whole world. Kitty White found herself 
rattling round her basket in a fashion most 
peculiar. She felt she could not stand it, 
till she heard a dear voice say :— 

“Now, Kitty White, that’s all over. 
We're getting on the great big boat.’ 
Again she felt the basket gently lifted and 
carried. Presently she felt the basket set 
down on something solid. 

A wild shriek caused her to jump wildly 
about. Kitty lost her head. There’s no 
telling if she ever would have found it again, 
even in that not-overlarge basket, had she 
not heard her master’s kind, firm voice say:— 

“Why, Kitty White, I’m ’pletely ’sprised! 
You’re tipping the basket over an’ over! As 
fast as I pick it up, you upset it! Don’t you 
know that that sound is the whistle that 
starts the boat? Don’t you know that we 
shall never cross this ferry unless the boat 
starts? Now behave like a well-mannered 
Kitty White or Ill be ’shamed of your 
travelling manners.” 

Kitty White hung her head with shame, 
though the basket covered her confusion. 
She hung her head so low that before she 
knew it she was fast asleep. The next sound 
she heard was ‘Chu! chu! chu!’? What 
could that mean. No one told her, so she 
asked politely, “‘Mew?”’ 

Again her master gave her comfort by 
saying: ‘“We’re on the train. Now don’t 
worry. Ill take care of you.” 

Her master gave Kitty White comfort, but 
it wasn’t exactly the kind of comfort she 
liked best, still it helped. The basket 
trembled and shook. Her poor little heart 
beat wildly as the train stopped at the 
different stations. Her poor little claws 
clutched the basket desperately as the train 
puffed out again to resume its ‘“‘Chu! chu! 
chu!” 

It was one long nightmare, a nightmare 
never to be forgotten by Kitty White,—one 
which she told to her children and to her 
children’s children. With its telling, her 
fur and theirs never failed to stand on end. 

At length it was over, drive and all. She 
felt the basket lowered for the last time. 
Frankie opened the lid to find poor Kitty ina 
truly disreputable condition. The new blue 
bow was torn to bits, the feathers of the pil- 
low rose in a cloud as Kitty White leaped 
thankfully from her prison to the shelter of 
her master’s arms. 

The promised milk tasted most refreshing. 
Kitty White drank hers from a nice blue- 
and-white Japanese saucer, while her master 
drank his from a blue-and-white Japanese 
cup. When Frankie saw Kitty forget to 
wipe her milky mustache away, he remem- 


that summer. 
wonderful things happen almost every day 
when one is on a vacation. 


with the bags. 
walked to the shed. A queer lump rose in 
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bered first to wipe his own mouth with a 
fresh handkerchief, then he wiped Kitty’s 


with one of the feathers left in the basket. 


I cannot tell you of all the joys and pleas- 
ures Kitty White and her master shared 
You know yourself what 


Yet how hard 
it is to tell just what one did when some 
grown-up says,— 

‘Well, now, tell me all about your beautiful 
summer vacation!”’ 

Still there is one thing more I must tell 
you, because it is really a very strange thing 
indeed. No one has ever been able quite to 
understand it. 

When the last week of vacation came, the 
family were again eating breakfast. The 
family were again talking plans. 

Mother said, ‘Frankie, you’d better find 
the basket to-day and get what is left of the 
pillow ready for our trip to Boston, so Kitty 
White can have a comfortable trip home.’’ 

Frankie answered, ‘‘I will, mother dear, 
but I don’t think she liked it very much.” 

Father said, ‘‘There are many things one 
may not like very much, Frank, still even we 
big people have to do them.” 

Softly Kitty White arose. 
from the room. No one saw her go! 
night came she could not be found! 
master was worried, but mother said:— 

“She'll come back in the morning. 
Frankie, close your eyes, dear, and go fast 
asleep!” 

However, Kitty White did not come back 
in the morning, nor the morning following, 
nor indeed any morning at all. She was 
gone. Frankie thought she was stolen, but 
no one really knew. 

Again the trunks, the golf bags, the tennis 
racquets, and luggage were carried down- 
stairs. Again mother stood in her neat 
travelling suit while father helped the man 
Quietly the little master 


Softly she stole 
When 
Her 


his throat as he picked up the empty basket 
to carry back to the city. No Kitty White! 
No need of comforting words or cheer! And 
summer all gone! 


Yet when the trip was over and Frankie 


rushed from room to room of his own dear 
home, things didn’t look quite so sad. In 
truth they would have been altogether per- 
fect if only Kitty White were purring round. 

School began, and four weeks went by. 
One morning as Delia was taking the milk- 


bottles in, she felt something push past her 


into the house. 
Frankie thought he was dreaming, although 


he was sitting in the middle of the floor 
lacing up his new school-shoes, for he heard, 


“Mew, mew!”’ 
The door pushed gently open, and in crept 


a thin, rather tired-looking Kitty White. 
Straight to the arms of her master she leaped. 


Such a purring song of joy you never heard! 
“How did you ever go all that long dis- 
tance the train went, Kitty White? How 


eit kei 


a 


did you ever cross the water where the — 


ferry-boat carried us? How did you ever 
find your way home through the crowded, 


noisy city? Tell me that, Kitty White!” — 


cried her happy master. 


A tear dimmed Kitty White’s blue eye. 


Memories of that nightmare basket trip 
made her pee heart stand still, bat she: 
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told how she decided to steal from the house 
when these plans for returning in the basket 
were talked of. Kitty White never told, 
and, unless you can tell us how she managed 
it, I am afraid no one will ever know the true 
story of Kitty White. 


Girls of Yesterday. 


Girls of to-day are a good deal alike. They 
learn the same lessons, play the same way, 
and dress in middy blouses, serge skirts, and 
bright sweaters. The little girls of long ago 
were as different as were the parts of Europe 
from which their colonist parents had come. 

Katinka, in old Albany, was a real Dutch 
girl. Her flaxen hair stood out in two 
straight braids on either side of her white 
cap. Her skirts were full and short, and her 
wooden shoes made a loud tapping as she 
walked to school over the rough stones of 
the street. Katinka was always up long 
before schooltime, wakened by the jingle of 
many cow-bells. There were great herds of 
cows in old Albany and it was part of Ka- 
tinka’s work to drive the cows to pasture at 
daybreak. 

Then came breakfast of buttermilk, 
crullers, cheese, and sausages. After school 
Katinka hurried home to work on the stock- 
ings she was knitting. We can almost see 
her, intent on her needles, seated in the stiff 
little garden that was bright with the tulips 
they had brought from their homeland— 
Holland. 

In the South, quaint little Chloe, the 
slender English cousin of Katinka, learned 
to play on her spinet and tended the roses in 
her garden. She wore her hair in curls and 
was dressed in old-fashioned flowered ma- 
terials and tiny, laced slippers. She was 
a good little housekeeper, though, and 
learned from her mother how to brew home 
remedies from herbs, how to measure the 
food supplies from the big storeroom, and 
how to make the sweets and preserves for 
which the South was so famous. 

Chloe was happiest, though, in the beauti- 
ful garden of the plantation where she lived. 
She had flowers there brought from England 
—hollyhocks, yellow cowslips, sweet peas, 
honeysuckles, and jonquils. As the little 
Southern girl in her ruffled sunbonnet, carry- 
ing a basket and garden shears, went from 
flower to flower, she looked like a blossom 
herself, a real part of the garden. 

As Katinka knitted and Chloe picked roses, 
Emily, the little Quaker girl of old Phila- 
delphia, went, in her gray cloak, on errands 
of mercy up and down the quaint, narrow 
streets of the town. Her mother liked 
nothing so much as packing a basket of 
delicacies for an ailing neighbor, and Emily 
always carried it carefully to its destination, 
walking soberly, for she had been taught 
that it was unseemly to run. She wore a 
big poke bonnet that almost hid her demure 
little face and she said ‘‘thee” and “thou” 
with great care. She could sweep and cook 


‘and spin as well as her mother, and when 


she had not yet reached her teens, Emily had 
to give up school altogether to help with the 


_ work of her Quaker home. 


Last of all there was industrious little Pa- 
the girl of New England. She wore 

long, gray frock of homespun with a white 
ief folded over her shoulders, and 
gray cap bordered with white. Pa- 
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tience’s brother went to school in the morn- 
ing, but she was obliged to remain at home 
and study with her mother as she helped 
spin, weave, and cook. What a wonderful 
little cook Patience was, though! She 
could stuff a turkey and make mincemeat 
and doughnuts. She was able to patch and 
quilt the warmest kind of comfortables, and 
she knitted all her brother’s winter mufflers 
and mittens. 

Four girls of long ago! Which will you 
be, or will you try to imitate the industry 
of all and so be the best kind of American 
girl?—Carolyn S. Bailey, in Queen’s Gardens. 


Why Myra’s Report Was Good. 


“T’m most sure Myra isn’t going to keep 
up with our grade,” Alice said to her mother. 
‘‘She’s the nicest little girl, but she does make 
funny mistakes in her lessons, mother. You 
just ought to hear her spell, and her writing 
is dreadful! The other day Miss Smith had 
us write letters to her about our vacation, 
you know, and if you’ll believe it, Myra be- 
gan ‘Miss’ with a little ‘m’ instead of a 
capital, and Smith with a little ‘s.’” 

“Myra hasn’t been going to school very 
long, has she?”’ Alice’s mother inquired. 

“No, mother; she started in only two weeks 
ago, but I’ll tell you what I think.” Alice 
dropped her voice a little. ‘“‘ Myra isn’t half 
so quick and bright as some of the other girls. 
Now there’s Sadie, her cousin. She’s just 
the same age, and they’ve been in school 
just the same time, but her letter to Miss 
Smith was fine.” 

‘Well, we’ll see,” mother said wisely. 
“Perhaps Myra will surprise you yet.” 

But the next day Alice came home from 
school with something more to say about 
Myra’s ‘‘funny mistakes.” 

“We wrote our letters to Miss Smith on 
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seen how funny Myra’s was. She began 
Monday with a little ‘m’!”’ 

“Well, well!’’ said mother. ‘And did she 
write Miss Smith’s name with little letters, 
too?” 

“No, mother; she got that part right this 
time. But she didn’t know the days of the 
week had to begin with capitals.” 

Still another day and Alice had something 
else to tell mother. 

“Myra isn’t getting along so very well with 
her number work. She said to-day that three 
times eight was twenty-six! But she told 
me that she was going to study the three table 
like everything when she went home.” 

“Myra got ‘perfect’ in number work to- 
day,” Alice announced next afternoon. ‘‘ Miss 
Smith says she knows the three table best of 
any of us now. And its a funny thing, 
mother, but her cousin Sadie got a low mark 
in arithmetic. It wasn’t such a very big 
mistake, but it’s the same one she’s made 
several times.” 

“T see,’ said mother, thoughtfully. 

It was-at the end of the month that Alice 
reported with mingled surprise and satis- 
faction that Myra had received one of the 
very best reports in school. 

“Most all her marks were good, and Miss 
Smith read them out to the rest of us. She 
said she felt proud of Myra,—she’d been 
afraid at first that Myra wasn’t going to be 
able to keep up with our grade, but that she 
had done finely. And the reason, Miss Smith 
said, is because Myra never lets herself make 
the same mistake twice. She said that kind 
of girl always comes out right in the end. 
It’s a funny thing, mother, but Sadie didn’t 
have such a good report. She passed in 
everything, but she didn’t have such high 
marks as Myra did. Miss Smith didn’t say 
anything about it, but I know what Sadie’s 
trouble is. She goes right on making the 
same mistake over and over again!’’—Bertha 


the blackboard to-day, and you ought to have | G. Woods, in the Pacific. 
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Comfort. 


My neighbor’s grief is dark to me. 
I gaze and dread, without; 

And marvel how he lives to bear 
The blackness, and the doubt. 


And yet, by all lost ways of grief 
That I have had to plod, 
I know how small a rift lets through 
A little gleam of God. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Gaetano Conte. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The announcement of the recent death 
(August 26) in Florence, Italy, of Rev. 
Gaetano Conte, in his fifty-ninth year, was 
not a surprise to those who knew of his brave 
struggle for recovery to health during the 
past eighteen months. But it has awakened 
sincere sorrow among all, both at home and 
abroad, who were privileged to know him 
personally, and deep regret at the loss of his 
services to the cause of liberal and progres- 
sive Christianity in his native and beloved 
country. In this last respect it will be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to find his worthy suc- 
cessor; certainly none who will labor in that 
difficult and oft-discouraging field with more 
devotion, vision, and loftiness of purpose. 

Signor Conte was born into the Roman 
Catholic faith, but in his youth was converted, 
in the true sense of that word, to Protestant 
principles of religion and life through the co- 
operating influences of the great political 
movement for Italian freedom and unity, 
and the spiritual fervor of Methodist mis- 
sionaries. He became in due time a theo- 
logical student and a preacher of the latter 
denomination and was stationed consecu- 
tively at Palermo, Naples, Rome, and other 
cities, everywhere rendering conspicuous 
service; esteemed as a preacher and organ- 
izer, and beloved for his personal uprightness 
and amiable, genial disposition. He had 
the good fortune to marry early in his career 
a woman of unusual intellect and character, 
who had passed through a similar religious 
experience, and who became his loyal help- 
meet and counsellor. 

An interesting episode in his ministerial 
career was his transfer to this country, where 
for ten years he had charge of the Methodist 
mission to the Italians in Boston, in the 
northern section of the city. Here he toiled 
early and late for the uplift of his people, a 
familiar and beloved figure among them. 

He did not escape the attacks of intoler- 
ance and misrepresentation, induced by his 
very devotion to his unlettered and humble 
fellow-countrymen. Among the Americans 
who became acquainted with him at this 
period, and who appreciated his life of service 
and self-sacrifice, were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Rey. and Mrs. Charles G. Ames. Mrs. 
Conte became a valued teacher of her native 
tongue in Boston. Their children, educated 
in the public schools of the city, acquired a 
perfect familiarity with the English lan- 
guage and adopted American ways of looking 
at life. 

When the family, their term of service in 
America having ended, returned to their 
own country it was with the high apprecia- 
- tion of their American acquaintances and 
the gratitude of the Italian immigrants they 
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had befriended. At a reception in Mrs.]in a volume, ‘Piccola Biblioteca di Studi 


Howe’s house, Signor Conte and his wife 
were presented with an album containing the 
tributes of their Boston friends, and other 
gifts of personal regard—among the most 
cherished souvenirs of their sojourn in the 
New World. 

On his return to Italy Signor Conte re- 
sumed his work with the Methodist mission, 
serving churches in Venice and in Florence. 
But his enlarged views of the nature of relig- 
ion and the true character of Christianity, 
together with no little dissatisfaction with 
the administrative methods of the Metho- 
dist propaganda in European countries, 
gradually made it impossible for him to con- 
tinue in this connection, endeared though it 
was by the relations and habits of a lifetime. 
Of his own volition, and with his wife’s assent, 
despite the earnest and affectionate remon- 
strances of his denominational fellow-workers, 
he withdrew from the Methodist ministry 
and church, and with his family faced life 
anew in his fiftieth year. In so doing he 
lost many influential friends, forfeited his 
pension, and exposed himself to misunder- 
standing and intolerance. He nevertheless 
retained the good-will of his Methodist 
brethren and to the last was their adviser 
and helper. 

American friends, impressed with the fine 
spirit and devotion to truth displayed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Conte, recommended them to 
the attention of the American Unitarian 
Association, whose foreign secretary, not 
long after, on a visit to Europe, met and 
conferred with them in Florence. 

After long and careful consideration it 
was determined to take up once more in 
Italy the cause of Unitarian Christianity. 
The latter was in itself an Italian reform, 
instituted nearly four centuries ago by 
Lelius and Faustus Socinus, Gentilis, 
Ochino, and other gifted and heroic Italians 
who, exiled from their native country, took 
refuge in Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, and 
Germany, and there, with more or less suc- 
cess, promulgated the doctrines and pro- 
moted the church interests of the Unitarian 
faith. To aid in its resurrection in its origi- 
nal home seemed a pious duty, while many of 
the religious signs in that country encour- 
aged the hope that such a movement would 
be timely as well as just. 

It was decided for strategic reasons to drop 
the sectarian name in order the more effec- 
tively to assure the advancement of the Uni- 
tarian principles and spirit; but the Uni- 
tarian doctrines were openly avowed from 
the very first, and never surrendered. An 
Association of Free Believers was formed, of 
which Signor Conte became the secretary 
and leader. A modest sum was appropriated 
to it by the American and British Unitarian 
Associations and guaranteed for a term of 
years. With enthusiasm and hope the new 
work was begun and has been carried on for 
some eight years past. While all the ex- 
pectations which were centred in it have not 
been fulfilled, there has never been any ques- 
tion as to the industry, organizing talent, en- 
thusiasm, and devotion of its leader. 

Signor Conte travelled up and down the 
peninsula making addresses, forming circles 
or centres of liberal religious thinkers. He 
edited a series of tracts in which the great 
principles, great names, and lofty aims of the 
new movement were set forth, and which, 
written by men of some prominence and bound 


Religiosi,’’ make an excellent presentation of 
our cause. He started a monthly review, 
La Riforma Italiana, now in its sixth year, 
small in dimension, but of weighty contents, 
which was distributed free or at cost all over 
Italy. He advocated popular reforms, and 
the elevation of social morality and individual 
character in Italy. He began a promising 
movement among liberal women. His an- 
nual reports to the supporters of his mission- 
ary work were models of financial accuracy 
and business sense. He always thought of 
his beloved work first, and his own and his 
family’s needs last, so that gentle remon- 
strance was sometimes necessary to make him 
do justice to his own. He was extremely 
sensitive to praise or blame, and with a high 
sense of honor. 

Generous to a fault, he and his good wife 
insisted on adding to their own considerable 
family five or six little homeless waifs, to be 
tenderly cared for and instructed with their 
own children. He was extremely unfortu- 
nate in the decade during which his missionary 
activities were conducted. The war between 
Italy and Tripoli and the present war dis- 
tracted attention from all other concerns and 
disturbed the finances of the country. The 
susceptibility of the Italian free-thinking 
element to a rational, spiritual faith proved 
to be less than was anticipated. When this 
element broke away from Rome it went to the 
other extreme of unbelief and indifference. 
Despite its revolt from the papacy, this ele- 
ment, like every other component of Italian 
society, takes pride in the conspicuousness 
which Rome continues to enjoy as the spirit- 
ual capital of Christendom. Once the Eternal 
City ruled the political order of the world. 
Later it became its ecclesiastical centre. 
Every Italian, of whatever creed, resents any 
attempt to deprive it of this prestige in the 
world’s estimation. If he dislikes Catholi- 
cism he dislikes Protestantism even more, 
since it is bound up with nations and races 
with which he has little acquaintance and no 
sympathy. Add to this the intellectual and 
spiritual inertia of a people so long oppressed 
and demoralized by an external and ecclesi- 
astical worship and it will be apparent what 
great obstacles this brave champion of a 
rational and sincere religion had to overcome. 
That he did not accomplish more is not sur- 
prising. "The wonder is that he should have 
achieved so much in the few years allotted 
him, especially when one notes how very 
small was the financial support he received 
from our liberal churches, not yet habituated 
to the large giving and enthusiastic backing 
which distinguish their more orthodox 
neighbors. 

For eighteen months past Signor Conte 
had been afflicted with a malady which neither 
medical nor surgical skill could do more than 
alleviate, and which has finally taken him 
away in the midst of his labors, too soon for 
our hopes and our affections. 

He had gathered around him a company 
of cultivated men and women, and developed — 
assistants and co-workers who will do what 
they can to keep alive his memory and influ- 
ence. Among these Signor Romolo Murri 
and Madame Benso are conspicuous. For 
the present Signora Conte and a daughter 
will continue to administer the work and 
publish the review. It is to be hoped that 
our British and American Associations will 
not relax their interest, or suffer the mov 


) 
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ment so interesting and:so well worth while 
to fail. 

Two daughters of the family are teachers 
at a conservatory of music in Indianapolis. 
A son is a talented pianist, organist, and 
composer, connected with the University of 
North Dakota. 


@inning the Gar in the Kitchen. 
A Call to Aff of Us. 


The task undertaken by the United States 
Food Administration fires the imagination. 
Think of attempting to reach persuasively 
into twenty million kitchens, or, to put it 
another way, into every household in a na- 
tion of a hundred arid ten million people! 
The stupendous proposition is seriously made. 
Think of doing this in an intensive drive of 
six days, arranged for in systematic and thor- 
ough fashion! ‘To place a Food Conserva- 
tion home pledge card in every family, the 
State Food Administrator, working in close 
co-operation with the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, will use every available means. 
The churches must help in the way of inspi- 
ration and endorsement. The enrolment 
drive is to begin on the morning of Octo- 
ber 22. 

Sunday, the 21st, will be Food Conserva- 
tion Day in churches and synagogues, if they 
respond to the patriotic call. The home 
pledge card programme will be described so 
that people will know what is coming and be 
ready to respond. Weekly report cards will 
be distributed so that every family in every 
congregation may be prepared to begin rec- 
ord-keeping on the following Sunday, Octo- 
ber 28. For, as this implies, there are two 
distinct things in mind :— 

First, the plan is to enroll as members of 
the United States Food Administration every 
housewife or woman in charge of a family. 
To all members a house card will be given, to 
hang in a front window, so that every passer- 
by may know where that family stands on a 
patriotic issue. This enrolment is to be 
made by the government. 

Second, to the churches has been committed 
the task of placing the weekly report cards in 
every household connected with church and 
congregation, so that when the returns are 
made, the Food Administration may have ac- 
curate data, covering three months, as to 
the actual extent to which the conservation 
has been carried. To make this work possi- 
ble, it is proposed that every church and syn- 
agogue have a live committee that will look 
after the distribution and collection of the 
weekly report cards, hunt up the slackers, and 
make the three months’ report programme a 
success. That the religious bodies of Amer- 
ica will not fail to put their part of this big 
job through, is the confident belief of the 
Food Administration. 

Impracticable and impossible, says the 
ready critic, but not if once we get our people 
to see the necessity and significance of this 
simple plan. Here is a chance for every in- 
dividual to do a real war service. The house- 


wife or head of the household will perhaps 
make out the report, but every member of 


the family will have part in making the record. 


When it is made plain to the boys and girls 


a wheatless or meatless or wasteless meal 
s just that much to win the war, that will 
a spur to patriotism. Meals will have a 
‘zest, and the marvel will be that it was 
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not realized before how amazingly good and 
tasty cornmeal mush and johnny-cakes and 
bran muffins are; how much more taste there 
is to oatmeal when the sugar is left off and a 
pinch of salt put on; and how much better 
one feels when he has eaten fish instead of 
red meat because he wants that meat to go 
to the soldiers who are fighting his battles. 

A big job, yes; but this is a big country 
engaged in a big war and with a big part of 
the world depending upon it for food. The 
Food Administration was created to do a big 
job, which is wholly in the interest of the 
people. It cannot be done without their 
help, and this they will give in the spirit of 
’76. As promoters of this big job the churches 
will not be found wanting. 


In an article of September 6 there is this 
sentence: ‘‘Corn bread has the one great 
drawback of not being good when it is cold.” 
A most delicious dish can be made from 
cold corn bread by breaking it up and plac- 
ing it in a saucepan with a spoonful of butter 
and thoroughly moistening it with milk and 
placing it over the fire for a few minutes. 
The bread should be stirred occasionally 
that it does not burn fast to the pan, and 
taken up and served as soon as it is heated 
throughout. Served with syrup this is a 
favorite dish with children and is good 
enough for kings. There should not be 
more milk added than the bread will absorb, 
but enough that none of it is dry. 

Mrs. L. W. Brown. 


Interdenominational Fellowship. 


In these days, when endeavors to bring 
about a closer co-operation between Prot- 
estant’ bodies of whatever denominational 
name, administration, or creed are increas- 
ingly made, our Unitarian churches should 
welcome and sustain every movement in 
this direction which gives them full recogni- 
tion and fellowship. The most notable in- 
stance of this inclusive and brotherly spirit 
is the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
which co-ordinates for mutual service and 
united action the two thousand Protestant 
churches of the Commonwealth, and among 
whose officers and workers Unitarians and 
Universalists work side by side with their 
more orthodox neighbors for the promotion 
of Christian influences and the moral uplift 
of the community. 

This State Federation was never so active 
and useful as now or so deserving of our 
sympathy and support. Through stated 
contributions from the denominations en- 
rolled and by private gifts it now meets its 
modest expenses. There is, however, an 
indebtedness carried over from past years 
which hampers its activities, and which 
should be liquidated. Last year, in response 
to an appeal issued to all the denominations 
by the finance committee of the Federation, 
$1,100 of this debt was paid off. There 
remains a balance of $800, which the com- 
mittee desires to raise before November 1 
ensuing, that the Federation may face its 
new year of service with a lighter heart. 

In response to a circular appeal sent by 
the undersigned to one hundred and sixty 
Unitarian societies of Massachusetts the 
following contributions have been received 
and are acknowledged. It should be ex- 
plained that a suggested quota for our 
churches was a one-dollar contribution from 
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smaller communities, two dollars from larger 
towns, and four or more dollars from city 
churches :— 

Boston (Arlington Street Church) 


Springfield 
Milton sereiateins << of 


Stow 


Brookline Gin Parish)... 
Fall River 
Lancaster 


Barnstable. . 
Sherborn. 
Templeton. . 
East Bridgewat ater. 
Malden... 

Ashby 


Newton (Channing oe 
William C. Gannett, D.D.. 


It will be seen that only a small number 
of the churches addressed have thus far 
responded. This may be due in some de- 
gree to the intervening vacation season. It 
is hoped that all societies will kindly keep 
this matter in mind and send the under- 
signed before November 1 a contribution 
expressive of their good-will and sense of 
fellowship. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Chairman Finance Committee, Mass- 
achusetts Federation of Churches, 


165 Hunnewell Avenue, 
Newton, Mass. 


Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
War Service. 


Boston is to have a United Service Club 
for the convenience and comfort of enlisted 
men of the army, navy, and marine corps 
located in the heart of the city. It will be 
operated according to a plan which has been 
under consideration for several weeks by 
representatives of the government commis- 
sions and representatives of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union. The Club 
will be at 48 Boylston Street, where a portion 
of The Union Building will be devoted to this 
special service. 

The United Service Club will be a 
headquarters for enlisted men of all branches 
of the military and naval service who are 
stationed in or near Boston or who may be 
passing throught he city during off-duty 
hours. It is estimated that five thousand 
or more soldiers and sailors will be in Boston 
every twenty-four hours, and forty thousand 
men near enough to the city to bring them 
here when free to leave camp or ship. The 
Club is to provide a desirable place in the 
centre of the city where the men may secure 
information, lounge, read, write, sleep, play 
games, sing, attend entertainments or arrange 
their own amusements, obtain light refresh- 
ments, take baths, etc. In addition to the 
exclusive use of a large part of the building, 
the men in uniform will hdve access to the 
big gymnasium and the regular library and 
reading-room in common with the civilian 
members of The Union. 

It will be a regular club equipped and 
operated to meet the approval of the men in 
the uniform of their country. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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An important function of this Club is ex- 
pected to be its service to men of the new 
National Army in camp at Ayer, when 
off-duty periods will bring them to Boston. 
The central location of The Union Building 
was an important factor in the selection of 
that place. 

In connection with the United Service 
Club at 48 Boylston Street, the present 
Shore Leave Club at 11 Nassau Street, 
which has been supervised by The Union, 


will be continued as an annex, primarily for] N.L 


sleeping purposes for navy men as now. 
The homelike atmosphere and accommoda- 
tions will supplement the activities at the 
larger headquarters. 

Resembling similar clubs recently opened 
in Philadelphia and in London, and one about 
to be established in New York City, the 
Boston United Service Club will be an up- 
to-date centre of activities and convenience. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


——— 


AUTUMN MEETING. 


At the last meeting of the board of directors 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society it 
was voted that the regular autumn meeting 
should be held in Channing Hall, October 16. 
The programme is as follows :— 

10 A.M. Brief business session. 

10.15 A.M. Addresses: “Some Modern 
Ideas of God,” Rev. Edmund H. Reeman, 
Trenton, N.J.; 2, ““The Meaning of Religion 
for Youth at the Present Time,’ Rev. Nelson 
J. Springer, Field Secretary, Young People’s 
Religious Union; 3, “The Half-way House,”’ 
Rev. Houghton Schumacher, chairman of the 
Joint Committee of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society and Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. 

11.30 A.M. Questions and discussion. 

12M. A service of worship. 

12.30 P.M. Intermission. Box luncheon. 
Hot coffee and chocolate will be served. 

1.15 P.M. Addresses: 1, “Principles In- 
volved in the Protestant Reformation,’ Rev. 
Charles H. Lyttle, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 2, ‘From 
the Reformation through Independency and 
Congregationalism to Liberalism,” Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Roxbury, Mass. 

2P.M. Discussion and Round Table, con- 
ducted by the president of the Society. 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 
B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston :— 


Charles H. Traiser, $15.00 
Fannie M. Faulkner . 50.00 
Mises HS Clapp ais cs. ne oan cautues oe eee aan 5.00 
Hales Mabbard! “27s. ks & btn ae eerie 5.00 
Mis. Edward S. Philbrick..35, go ausneee aes eae 50.00 
Ellen S. Ballard ie" 10.00 
George Wigglesworth .......-...2. 2c ecee cece. 100.00 
Maso BVickery.. oto. nol .atees See 25.00 
Mg. and Mrs. Isaac Sprague... ...c..ccccccees 50.00 
Mrs. Lydia F. Chandler. . 25.00 
Meacig.ls'Senrs-% . Liss ual be els sta wie tee alae 10.00 
Syrian Unitarian Church, Boston............... 5.00 
Mrs. phe Sp SPs) ane ge eee etiot 


Annie L. Sears . 
Mrs. W. S. Fitz. . 
Margaret Haskell. . 
Ellen F. Moseley. . 
David Pi ingree . 


: 100.00 
Chester W. Barrows. . apt SA esti co inh ate 3.00 
Hoary D/Sliarpe, 26 tteE e 200.00 
Men Williany De W,. Bick asin :itechc aaiovelbseieinse here 3-00 
sed. Fl, enton, fos, st, eee, ee ee 100.00 
Dp IWR Spm ete doc bite ns Vitalin sd lee Lac ae 25.00 


| preach Wednesday evening. 
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fobe EB Chaves eer...» » <vaqaceedndeiguits 200.00 
We. "PWeeha eens. s,s cacce clas «> eles 25.00 
Miss MekaGaddardieet. .....sce.iecccscee 25.00 
Mary CGray eee «5 6, ¢ y-0s-nalen iia at dara 20.00 
tele  - 5 RR Sean: 10.00 
Charles Al HabbeMinQie...........ls0le sete 10.00 
Evelyn Seana Soran « - < «oye 's Kase abseil sale 25.00 
Charles Al Pldta ween, .. 5. cae ccs trace ee ate 10.00 
Howard: W. Brackenwene... 05.0.0 fi scevs eae) IDOD 
Horace So Seaste Mm. . oy a's scin'ginocadil dian 50.00 
Mas. No NE INaSE,,.. oo scone te cccuasn 10.00 
Mrs. Henry (Gannetiqeenis. .. 0... 0% sviebebieels * 10,00 
Gorham. Dandeis creme <5 < +iee's s ¥:00 5 giele staid 2.00 
Mrs. Shepherd Brooke... 2... ccc. cs face cna 50.00 
Mrs. Mary E. Shaw. . ae 50.00 
Charles P. Bowditch. 100,00 
rr I. Thayer. . 25.00 
SPEEA... oso id's oalele ddan 75.00 
Uetherine EL SAUDIS)... o'sieis.cisisia nip epee 5.00 
Mrs. Frederick D. a 100.00 
H. W. Winkley. . Be. ae a callebded s ge hale siete ao: 
Katherine Bullardaaeee .. .. .. .sac0ceccecemes 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Thorpe. . ar eg vcimmed | 
Anna Mi Banproves eter... oss. sea tees tea 100.00 
Marian J. Homansmeeeieel.. .. . oc. tensions sage 10,00 
Mrs. Henry-P\RaGgderemey, ...... ce ajec eye cneed 50.00 
Caroline ArRichandsoumee.. .....c00.cscencs ea’ 20.00 
50.00 


Richard) M. Saltonatanerin.. 2... 3.5.00 ed upeeacins 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Conference will meet 
October ro and 11 with the First Church of 
Christ, Lancaster, Mass., Rev. Charles A. 
Place, minister. Rev. Maxwell Savage will 
On Thursday 
morning there will be an address on “ Martin 
Iuther and the Unfinished Reformation,” 
by Dr. S. A. Eliot, and in the afternoon 
Rev. Frank B. Crandall will speak on ‘‘Camp 
Problems and their Solution.” 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
meets in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, October 8, at 11 A.M. Rev. Paul 
Harris Drake will preside. Subject, “Im- 
pressions of the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches in 
Montreal.’”? Speakers: Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey of Lowell, Rev. Edward D. Johnson 
of Salem, Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Weston. ‘A cordial 


welcome to all. 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. 
William W. Locke: The song service with 
pictures is held at 2.30 Sunday afternoons 
and the church service at three o’clock. 
The programme for September presents The 
Ways of the Spirit. October 7, ‘‘The Long 
Road of Spiritual Progress”; October 14, 
“The Pathway of Beautiful Associations”’; 


October 21, “The Broadway of Brother-1 


hood”’; October 28, “‘ The Highway of Truth.” 
Violin selections are given each Sunday by 
Miss Charlotte De Volt. 


Roxpury, Mass.—First Church: The in- 
stallation of Rev. Miles Hanson, lately of El 
Paso, Tex., as minister of this historic old 
church and successor of Dr. James De Nor- 
mandie, will occur Sunday evening next, Oc- 
tober 7, commencing at 7.45, and all interested 
are cordially invited. After the formal an- 
nouncement of the call and its acceptance, 


Dotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $7 with bath. $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. klet. 


Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 
Please patronize our advertisers. 
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made by Mr. Alfred Bunker, chairman of the 
parish committee, the exercises will continue 
with the invocation by Rev. Harold G. Ar- 
nold of West Roxbury; reading by Rev. 
George A. Mark of All Souls. Church, Grove 
Hall; sermon and address to the people by 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge; 
address to the minister by Rev. William R. 
Campbell of the Highland Congregational 
Church, Roxbury; greetings from the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association by Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish; greetings from neighboring churches, 
offshoots of the old church, by Rev. James A. 
Fairley of the First Church, Jamaica Plain; 
installation prayer by Dr. De Normandie, 
pastor emeritus; closing with the benediction 
by the new minister. Anthems by the choir 
and appropriate hymns will be interspersed 
in the exercises. A large attendance is ex- 
pected, and the occasion promises to be one of 
unusual interest. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—AIl Souls Church, 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D.: Pending the 
completion of the new building, services for 
public worship, with an address by the 


Deaths. 


LUKE —In this city, September 29, Arthur Fuller Luke, 
aged 64 years 8 months. 
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The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
Ss and able to retain her infant in her personal 


«Works Revd an erm. heise org 
vice an ul supervision have a uring forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those mae | Institutional care. 
resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene — Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth tase Boston, M 
ats pies E. M. LOCKE, 276 1 Tremont St., 
ass 
For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Frederic J. Gauld will preach. Service 
at II A.M. 


CAMBRIDGE FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., minister. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Dr. Crothers will preach, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park 
minister. Morning service at 10.30 A.M.. Sunday-school 
atgo.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from g to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audobon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11 A.M, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11 AM. The 
ee will preach. The church is open every day from 
9 until 4. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school will be resum 
day morning, October 7. Church service at 11. 
minister will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Sydney B, Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
Mr. Brown will preach. Open daily 9 tor2. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES (Unitarian), corner 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. 
ihbany, minister. Disciples Schoo] at 9-45 ro 


‘amaica 
ames A. 
on Sun- 
The 


coe 


Preaching and nord at It A.M, 
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minister, will be held in Union College Chapel, 
Sunday mornings at eleven o’clock. At 
these first meetings of the church for the 
season of 1917-18 Dr. Moore will speak on 
the topic, ‘‘Regaining Control of Civiliza- 
tion.” This topic is presented on two 
Sundays, under sub-titles as follows: Septem- 
ber 23, ‘““What Religious and Educational 
Principles must be Emphasized if Civilization 
is to be Controlled?” September 30, ‘“‘How 
may Schools, Colleges, and Churches share in 
the Work of Regaining Control of Civiliza- 


tion?”’ 
Personal. 


The address of Rev. Henry G. Ives is 
Private 2075595, Guy Street Barracks, 
Montreal, Canada. 


The address of Dr. George W. Cutter is 
14 Water Street, Arlington, Mass. Tele- 
phone number, 419—-M. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


waryped ackataedre San as ste sth anals oaty $2,001.88 
Sep 11. Mrs. F.S. Puckett, Springfield, Mo., 5.00 
rr. Associate Members.........-...- 17.00 
26. Society in Barnstable, Mass....... 50.00 
27. Society in Warwick, Masstygiie a. 14.00 
28. Society in Green Harbor, Mass... . 10.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Sept. 14. Sunday-school, Lynn, Mass....... 36.30 


$2,134.18 
Henry M. Wi1aMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Hut Fund. 


The following subscriptions to the special 
fund for hut work among the soldiers and 
sailors have been received through the Uni- 
tarian committee, Henry F. Fuller, treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston:— 


Previously acknowledged .................. 

Keene Congregational Society. 

Olin) W. Webster... 220.6..0.%% i 
Mrs. A. C. Wheelwright. ..........%.....005 250.00 
First Unitarian Society, Geneseo, til. his.2 5.00 


Student Assistant Fund. 
I desire to acknowledge with many thanks 


the following contributions toward student | 


assistant work in the universities at Berkeley, 
Cal., and Lincoln, Neb. About one hundred 
and fifty dollars more is due. May I not 
receive it within a few days? 


PRAT TA ES ATIENONG Go cas ere.c's co nis aierayalle nao sie owe oie $10.00 
INNS Bet de Bh ha ds IB sin Cha Z IN tn0.d acid aty's 6» 9 4.00 
TNL AIOD LAVIVEIL, By Osc kA eiclciab ecles whe elo hee ei ls 25.00 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


ho 
miles of Boston who can open their 
or at moderate prices, 


The Christian Register ‘ 959 
Disaillepi Opened sa. oda atarcs caus o00ca0 ves 5.00 EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


Miss Harriette Jones , Rea Rie SLOD) 


Miss Ada Fuller.............- oe f., ne REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


MraiKG OMmmbe sie... .s sc sess is Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss igs = ee 5.00 P 
ReviC. KR Biche ae ue ct a roperty near the College a Specialty. 
Mrs. Chandler Smith 2.00 
Miss Abby Clapp...........- Ae Soe Serene ae 1.00 D EB A F 
$57.00 Hear 
perfectly at Theatre, Church, or in general conversa- 
Cart B. WETHERELL, tion. By sh 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. THE LITTLE GEM EAR PHONE 


Highest award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 


F. H. THOMAS CO. 
FOR ENTERTAINING 689-91 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
At Banquets Use Call or Phone 


leo GN! | PAGEANT SCENES 
Pe sonnet me, a0" PICTURES for the observance of the 


FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


414% FARM LOAN BONDS 


of the of the 
‘FEDERAL LAND BANK OF 
SAINT PAUL PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
Exempt from ae State, Municipal and 
ocal Taxation Price 10 cents, Postage extra 
PRICE 10134 ei: ACCRUED INTEREST : : ; 
For application forms and information address American Unitarian Association 
beets eer | pee its Aves 125 Beacon Street, ' Boston, Mass. 


LAMSON & HUBBARD 
FURS & HATS 


FOR 


Men and Women, also Cloth Coats, Suits, Wraps, etc. 
A Specialty of Raccoon and Hudson Seal Coats. . 


92 Bedford Street, Boston Send for Catalogue 


Men’s Apparel for Fall 


VERY article under oath to prove true economy 
in the long run, with heaps o” satisfaction all 
along the way. 


Macullar Parker Suits and Overcoats 
Stetson Hats Army and Navy | 
Farnishings Officers’ Uniforms 
Motor Apparel Accessories 


“Their Service exceeds their Price” 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON STREET 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Pleasantries, 


Visitor: “At what time do you have 
dinner, my little friend?” Terrible Boy: 
“Soon as you’ve gone.” 


A country paper contains this paragraph 
in regard to a local wedding: ‘‘The bride 
wore a lizard-green silk, on whose cheek 
blossomed the flush of dawning woman- 
hood.” 


People have curious ideas as to the treat- 
ment patients receive in asylums. A nurse 
on visiting-room duty recently heard a 
newcomer asking as to the treatment of 
patients. ‘‘Oh,” was one reply, ‘“‘they treats 
poor things cruel here. They gives ’em a 
bath every week.” 


Mrs. Reginald DeKoven said of a certain 
piece of cruelty: ‘It reminds me of the ac- 
tion of a Chicago girl. ‘Why have you thrown 
over Mr. Smith?’ a friend said to this girl, 
reproachfully. ‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘I could 
never marry a man with a crooked leg.’ 
‘What made his leg crooked?’ ‘I ran over it 
with my motor car.’”’ 

“So ye be gaun to lave us, passun,”’ said 
an old lady to a vicar. ‘‘Yes, Sarah,’”’ he 
replied; ‘‘I’m getting on in years, and they 
cannot hear me at the end of the church.” 
‘Hear ’e! Sure that don’t matter so long as 
we can see ’e; and you know, passun, ’tain’t 
the pigs that squeaks the loudest makes the 
best bacon.”—J. S. Flynn, in “ Cornwall 
Forty Years After.” 


“There,” he said, pulling his shirtsleeves 
over his brawny arms and surveying the 
clothes-post which had taken him the best 
part of Saturday afternoon to fix, “that’s as 
firm as a rock. Even the combined forces 
of the elements cannot bring it down.” Be- 
fore sunset he found the pole on the ground. 
“Did you do this?”’ he roared to his eight- 
year-old son. ‘No, father,’ was the answer; 
‘a sparrow perched on it. I saw it myself.’ 


Dr. Scrivener, an accomplished scholar, 
was not very well placed. ‘‘My dear Scriv- 
ener,’ said a visitor, ‘‘I hope you have a 
good curate to help you in this heavy charge.”’ 
“Oh, the curate has the foot-and-mouth 
disease.’ ‘“‘The foot-and-mouth disease— 
I never heard of human beings catching 
that!’’ “That may be,’’ was the reply, ‘but 
my colleague has it badly, for he won’t visit 
and he can’t preach.”’—J. S. Flynn, in “ Corn- 
wall Forty Years After.” 


Amos J. Cummings and Ernest Jarrold 


were once in a pilot-boat during a great’ 


storm. ‘The former lay on a bunk, intently 
reading. The boat gave a fearful lurch, 
and careened until it seemed that she must 
turn completely over. ‘‘This is awful, 
Amos!” said Jarrold. ‘I’m going to put ona 
life-preserver, for the boat can’t stand it 
many minutes longer.” ‘‘Oh, keep quiet, 
and let me read, Mickey!” said Cummings, 
never lifting his eyes. “‘The men on this 
boat draw a regular salary to keep her 
afloat!’’—Saturday Evening Post. 


One day while the late William R. Travers 
was sojourning at Bermuda he came down 


to the wharf to see the arrivals. Meeting 
an acquaintance, he said, ‘Ah, Merrill, 
what brings you down here?” ‘Oh, just 
came for a little change and rest.” ‘Sorry 


to discourage you,’’ said ‘Travers, “but 
I’m afraid you'll go home without either.’ 
“How’s that?” said Merrill. ‘Oh,’ said 
Travers, “‘the waiters will get all the change, 
and the landlord will get all the rest.” 
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McNEILLY’S 
RIDING ACADEMY 


Heath Street, near Hammond 
CHESTNUT HILL 
4 A large, well-lighted ring {J Dressing rooms for men and 


women, with all modern equipments {| Lessons by ap- 
pointment ‘J Special rates for evening classes 


Tel. Brookline 166 : 


HAVE YOUR HOME WIRED 
FOR 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 
BY 


“THE MACLITE SYSTEM” 


This method allows us to wire all ready-built 
houses without damage to walls, floors, or 
ceilings. 
WRITE, CALL, OR TEL. MAIN 6205 
FOR 


FREE ESTIMATE 
FARLEY & MacNEILL 


98 FEDERAL STREET 
“‘The Big Value Fixture House.” 


A Story 

About 

A Waist 

For ' 


$4.50 


A true story too. 


Made of white peasant-made, hand-woven 
Japanese Cotton Crepe. 


Washable, and ironing is not required 
either. 


Strictly tailor made, with collar that can 
be worn either high or low. 


All sizes, and we are sure you will like 
one. 


By mail postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 


May we waist you? We do it without 


waste. 


Cheerfully 
WALTER M. HATCH & CO. 


148 Tremont at West STREET 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


ca. 
Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the met 
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anne SYSTEM 


veace 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 


dog, and typhoid fly. 
. ens with foot. Hands never 
ou 


Sie STE enENSON | Underground Garbage 
wor liso “#8 and Refuse Receivers 


Pia unapar.ore 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oi 
‘di waste in house weeping: and oly 
Our Underground 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
‘ Look for our Trade Marks 
a Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
On plan of English schools. 
One year course. 
Joun MacDurrie (Harv.), 
Mrs. Jonn MacDurrFiE 
(Radcl.) 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


Jamus Cuester Frace, A.B, 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


aoe special courses to meet the 

Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, 

of Church Settlements, and Club Lead 

and women. Modern, undo 

Liberal scholarship provisions, 

Sessions at The University 

fellowship yielding $810. Religious 

Social Service Institutes during 

Quarter open to special students with 

Apply to F. C. Sournworrs, President. " 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO) 
Meadville, Pennsylvania __ 


‘ is 


